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HELIOTROPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF «ys DERWENT’S DIAMONDS.” 


: : 
‘An, that odious posey again! No, Palmer, 
take it back, and tell her to bring no more 
flowers. I detest heliotrope, don’t you Gen. 
Duncan ?”” 

““Why, no, Miss Lorrimer,”’ replied the gene- 
ral, rising, and taking the little nosegay from 
the footman’s hand, ‘I think it is delicious ; and 
these other flowers are exquisite. Only look at 
these violets, and these pansies, with their golden 
hearts! Just the thing for your hair to-night, 
if you will pardon the suggestion, Miss Lor- 
rimer.”’ 

But Miss Lorrimer tossed her queenly head 
with an expression of supreme disgust. 

“JT shall wear diamonds and amethysts to- 
nitht, general,” she said, ‘‘ not heliotrope. Pah! 
how insufferable the odor is! Take them back, 
Palmer, and tell her I will pay for the embroi- 
dery some other time.” 

But the general fastened the blossoms in his 
button-hole. 

‘Begging your pardon, Miss Lorrimer,”’ he 
bowed, ‘J will keep them. They are my fa- 
vorite blossoms, the very kind we used to have 
at the old home, when I was a boy. And I have 
a fancy,’’ he continued, ‘‘that these are not 
city flowers. I can imagine them budding and 
blooming in some dim, old country garden.” 

Miss Lorrimer laughed silverly. 

“Why, general,” she cried, “I did not dream 
you were so sentimental, and you an old sol- 
dier, too!’’ 

Gen. Duncan smiled, but he sighed, too; and 
2 sudden mist dimmed his eagle, gray eye, as an 


old, old memory, tender and sacred, stirred in i 
his heart, awakened by the subtle fragrance of 


the blossoms on his breast. He touched the 

spray of heliotrope with a kind of caressive fond- 

ness, while its sweet and peculiar odor, with that 

strange power whieh odors alone possess, re- 

called the one dream of his young manhood; a 

dream so inexpressibly sweet and holy, that, 
Vou. LXI.—7 


‘ 


although it seemed to have forever faded from 
him, he cherished and treasured it still in pre- 
ference to any living reality. But Miss Lorri- 
mer’s voice recalled him. 

‘But you are right,” she was saying; “they 
do grow in the country, in an old cottage-garden, 
away out on the suburbs. Our seamstress raises 
them, and brings them in to sell. Mamma never 
fails to buy them, as an act of Christian charity 
But I detest the stupid things, and the girl, to, 
for that matter, only her embroidery is perfectly 
elezant. Just look at this!” 

The general glanced down si the delicately- 
wrought fabric she wag unfolding, with a feeling 
‘ of tender pity for the frail fingers that had exe- 





cuted the marvelous work. 
{ * And she raises flowers, too?”’ he said. ‘She 


} 


must be an artist in her way.” 

“Oh, ‘yes, no doubt!’ laughed Miss Lorrimer. 
“Mamma thinks her a paragon. She supports 
tan invalid mother, I believe, and is quite as 
‘angelic as possible. But I think we'll drop her 
’ for the present, general, if you don’t object. 
Ilow late it is?’” she added, consulting her jeweled 

watch, ‘‘ the evening has flown so rapidly! ’Tis 
quite time for me to dress! Aw revoir! and I 
trust you'll tire of your heliotrope while I’m 
gone; I don’t want my opera spoiled.” 

But an hour later, when the general and Miss 
;Lorrimer entered the glittering opera-house, 
‘ where Nilsson was to sing, the impolite general 

still wore his little posey in his button-hole ; and 
$ while Miss Lorrimer blazed beside him in her 
$ diamonds and amethysts, and the music clashed 
in his ears, he seemed to see and hear with an 
} introverted vision. 

Only one scene was before him. A garden 
bright with tropic bloom, and bathed in summer 
moonlight, and filled with the musical murmur 
of falling waters; and in the midst of all, a 
young girl, dressed in white, in some gossamer 
material, standing by a garden-vase that was 
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full of flowers, and smelling of the purple helio- 
trope that was part ofits treasures, befere she 
Ah! 


plucked it for him, as a farewell token, 
that eVening, should he ever forget it? 

The June morning dawned royally in the little 
cottage-garden on the suburbs. An exquisite litile 
garden, shut in by a tangled hedge, and cut up 
into multitudinous beds of blossoms and berries. 
There were clumps of great roses, creamy white, 
and vivid red; and beds of emerald ferns, and 
waxen lilies, and modest daisies and violets, and 
heart’s-ease and pansies, and luxurient gera- 
niums, and a wealth of fragrant, flourishing helio- 
trope, and here and there a bed of luscious 
red strawberries, and a gilded cage, from which 
@ goldfinch sang. 

A charming, well-kept little spot—and it was 
all the work of a young girl’s hand. The young 
girl came down the graveled walk now, in the 


: : << % 
dewy glow of the June morning, wheeling an in- 


valid’s chair before her—a fair, golden-haired 
girl, with a face that shone like a pearl beneath 
her broad market hat. 

‘¢ Now, mother, dear,”’ she said, as she wheeled 
the chair beneath the olorous shade of a honey- 
suckle bower, ‘‘ you will be quite cozy, and the 
birds and butterflies will keep you company till 
I get back.”’ 

The invalid smiled, and unfolded a roll of deli- 
cate needle-work. 

“‘T wish you would put your work by,’’ con- 
tinued the girl, ‘and take a good rest this nice 
morning. There’s not a bit of need that you 
should work so hard. See my flowers how they 
thrive ; and only look at my berries! There are 
no finer in the market. Little mother, we shall 
find ourselves growing rich one of these days.” 

“«Then it will be the work of these busy little 
hands,” replied the invalid, fondly kissing the 
little, brown hands that fluttered so caressingly 
about her. 

Alice laughed like a child. 

“Tt is so much nicer than teaching music, 
or working at the needle,’ she said. ‘I feel 
quite proud of my vocation. But there comes 
farmer Denham; I must get my baskets ready, 
for it puts him in a bad humor to be kept wait- 
ing. Good-by, mother! Please don’t work much, 
and don’t get lonesome! I shall be gone just 
the least bit longer than usual, because I shall 
stop and get you a nice, cool wrapper with the 
money my unknown friend sent me yesterday. 
E do wonder who he could have been?” 

‘Some friend of Miss Lorrimer’s,”’ suggested 
her mother. 

“Te was a general something, the footman 


he’ll have his reward; and as I have his gifts, 
I won't call for Miss Lorrimer’s; money to-day. 
She's! so ‘slgwt” Govd-by again, motiier, I’m 
off now !’” 

And away she hurried to get her dainty bas- 
kets ready for the farmer’s wagon. 

Gen. Duncan was out of spirits; and, to tell 
the truth, out of humor, too, despite the royal 
glory of the June morning. The opera had left 
him with a-headache. He arose with the dawn, 
and mounting his favorite mare, galloped for 

iles and miles across the country; but the 
blooming apple-orchards, and fragrant gardens, 
only servel to increase his unrest—and he re- 
turned in a worse humor. 

After breakfast he started down town for a 
stroll, pu‘fing say wely at his segar, and wearing 
his hat low down over his handsome, intellectual 
brow. The general was quarreling with his des- 
tiny, and feeling that he had been a very badly 
used man—and in some respects this was true. 
Half a dozen years back, he was nothing but a 
clerk in the store of a merchant of fabulous for- 
tune. His employer had an only daughter, fair 
as a pearl; and with this daughter Harry Duncan 
fellin love. Sheloved him in return, and their 
troth was plighted; but the angry father came be- 
tween them. ‘ IIis only child, the heiress of all 
his millions, should not marry a nameless clerk,” 
he said. The daughter was too gentle and dutiful 
to disobey, yet too true and womanly to prove 
faithless. 

In the starry watches of a summer night, in 
the fragrant bowers of her father’s garden, shp 
met her lover for the last time, 

“I cannot disobey :ay father,” she said, ‘ but 
I shall be as true to you, dear Harry, as if I 
were your wife, and wear your ring ag sacredly 
as if it were our wedding-ring.”’ 

They partel. But before Harry left, she 
stooped over a vase of flowers, and selecting a 
bit of heliotrope, gave it to him as a parting 
token. An: to this day, though years had passed, 
Harry Duncan wore that bit of heliotrope next 
his heart. 

When the war broke out, Harry was one of 
the first to enlist. IIc had ao natural aptitude 
.for military affairs, and as a consequence, soon 
; rose to distinction in his profession. But he 
never forgot his early love-dream. Amid the 
excitements of camp and field, that sweet me 
mory lived in his heart, keeping it tender and 
true, and pure from all vice. At the end of the 
strugzle he found himself a general, and return- 
ing home, learned, that in consequence of the 
death of a distant relative, he had inherited § 





said. I did not catch the name. Well, I trust i handsome fortune. Without an hour's delay, he 
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set forth for the city where he haT once been a 
slerk, indulging the fond hope that he should 
finl his early love. {But all his efforts’ proved 
utterly futile. The family had disappeared. The 
father had failed early in the war, as so many 
others liad done, and had died. But of his 
widow and her child, no tidings could be had. 

Gen. Duncan returned home, and went into 
society, and was lionized at once. The brightest 
beauties put forth all their blandishments to win 
him, and foremost in their ranks was Mis3 Lor- 
rimer. 

She was lovely, accomplished, wealthy—why 
not take her at her word? She would \make a 
queenly wife. Gen, Duncan mused after this 
fashion, strolling dowa town that June morninz, 
and half turned on his heel, determined to re- 
trace his steps, and make Miss Lorrimer a morn- 
ing call. But the instant after he strode on 
azain, smoking more savagely than before. 

“No, by Jove! I can’t do it. That little noze- 
gay has mate a fool of me,’’ he muttered, glanc- 
ing down at the withered blossoms on his breast. 

Suddenly a sweet, girlish voice attracted his 
attention. 

‘+ Heliotrope and heart’s-ease,”’ it said. 

The plaintive cry floated out on the summer 
air, and fell unheeded on many ears, but not on 
his. He had had quite enough of heliotrope, 
but heart’s-ease was another thing. He turned, 
with a vague curiosity, to look at the owner of 
that pathetic voice. 

There she stood, with her dainty baskets of 
blossoms and berries arrayed before her, and a 
goldfinch trilling in a gilded cage above her head. 
A fair, graceful girl, with a face as true and 
tender as God’s own merey. A face he had seen 
before. Yes! but where? The general stood 
breathless and bewildered. 

“Would you like some flowers, sir? These 
are very pretty,’’ said the girl. 

She held up a clust?r of violets, and the June 
sunlight struck the jewel oa her finger, and 


” 





flashed out a shower of dazzling sparkles. Gen. 
Duncan uttered a hoarse cry, and caught the 
hand in both of his. 

“* Alice!’’ he cried at last, ‘‘ have I found you, 
my darling?” 

The sweet blue eyes opened wide, at first in 
surprise and terror. Then, hearing his words, 
and feeling the thrilling clasp of his hand, the 
girl gave one searching look. Through all the 
bronze'and chanze of his campaigns, she knew 
him. A beautiful flush rose to her waxen 
cheeks. 

** At last,’ she murmured, while the tears of 
joy overflowed her eyes. ‘Ah! I knew you 
would come. 
Harry !’’ 

‘«* And you have worn my ring all these years?” 
he questioned, tumultuously. 

‘*T have worn it as I promised,” she answered. 

That night, in the little cottage-garden, the 
general heard her story—a simple story enough. 
Her father, when he died, had left her invalid 
mother and herself without aid or support. 
Prompted by her love of flowers, she had leased 
her little garden, and reared her blossoms and 
berries, and sold them in the market. 

« And they brought you back to me in the end,”’ 
cried tbe enraptured general. ‘Ah! I was sure 
that heliotrope possessed some witching charm. 
Oh, my love! my long lost darling !’’ 

A week later, there was a quiet marriage in 
one af the fashionable churches, and on the ful- 
lowing day, the newspapers announced the de- 
parture of Gen. Duncan and his bride, for a trip 
to Europe. 

‘“‘And to. think, mamma,’ remarked Miss 
Lorrimer, sweetly, after having read the an- 
nouncement, ‘that I should have brought it all 
about. Such a fortunate thing for the poor girl. 
And I trust the voyage will improve her mother. 
I feel much gratified, I am sure.’ 

And in less than a month, Miss Lorrimer 
wedded a man of three score, but a millionaire. 


I have never doubted you, dear 
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BY CARA LEE. 


Cure, Sabbath bells! your songs of peace 
From where yon ivied tower, 

With spire-cross pointing to the skies, 
Speaks with a voiceless power. 


Bear to the earthly homes of men 
The gentler call from Heaven; 

“The Spirit and the Bride say, Come! 
The feast is freely given.” 


Ring out, oh, church-bells of my home! 
Where once my feet would stay ; 
Your music # It I seem to hear 
In distance far away. 


Oh! speed that morn'ng’s dawn, when I 
Shall wake beyond the skies! 

Where bell-notes from those golden streets 
Forevermore arise | 





THWARTING A PHILISTINE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


“‘T say, Payne, Mrs. Landry is here !—only 
gt off the steamer this morning, and is on ex- 
hibition already. Look out for yourself, Mrs. 
Payne; your orange-blossoms are six month’s 
old!” 

The speaker was that old beau, Livermore 
Carroll: the place Mrs. Hunter’s rooms, on a 
reception night. 

I{arry pushed past, fairly dragging Sidney 
forwarl; but, with a woman’s quickness, she 
found time to say, 

‘You must put on your spectacles, dear Mr. 
Carroll, then you'd see I shall be too busy hav- 
ing other people look at me to attend to your 
considerate advice, whatever it may mean.”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t think anybody ever accused Car- 
roll of meaning anything,” added Harry, laugh- 


ing, more ready with a retort than men usually 

are, when somebody has stung them, though Sid- 

ney felt his arm tremble beneath her hand. 
Sidney now wished, from her very heart, that 


she had told Harry, in the days of their engage- 
ment, what she knew about his past. If she had, 
she would have stood upon a different footing 
now; but Mrs. Landry’s name had never been so 


much as mentioned between them, much less } 


the fact that Harry was known to have been in 
love with her. 

“Don’t let that woman make your acquaint- 
ance even, if you can help it; we don’t want to 
know her,’’ said her husband. 

Miss Kellogg was singing. A long impossible 
bit of instrumentation, by two pairs of amateur 
bands, followed, and, in the midst of it, Sidney, 
standing a little back of the piano-forte, raised 
lier eyes to meet those of a lady near, surrounded 
by a little group of men, and queening it, as a 
pretty woman may be held excusable for liking 
to do. Sidney recognized her at once. At the 
time she learned Harry’s secret. she had seen a 
portrait of the woman, whose treachery had 
driven him nearly mad. This brilliant creature, 
whose eyes met her own with a curious glance, 
was Isabel Landry. 

Presently, the tortured piano got. a little rest, 


‘Dear Mrs. Payne, let me make you ac- 
} quaiated with Mrs. Landry. You are both such 
favorites of mine, that I want you to know each 
other.”’ 
By the odd expression in several of the coun- 
}tenances about her, Sidney knew that she was 
watchel by people who were perfectly cognizant 
of the old story, and waiting to be amused by 
this encounter between Harry Payne's wife and 
the woman who had jilted him. Sidney turned 
slowly round, gave one pretty look of surprise, 
let it change into the sweetest and brightest 
; smile of pleasure, as if the very sight of the beau- 
tiful face before her filled her with eagerness to 
know her friend’s other ‘ favorite,’’ and said, 
‘Tam very happy to meet you; but I'll not 
have Mrs. Hunter liking you the best.’ Then 
} another admiring look, and a charming laugh, 
as if the second glance at the beautiful creature 
wrung the confession from her, ‘‘ Only I’m afraid 
she’ll not be able to help it.’’ 

If Argus had been staring at Sidney with all 
his eyes he would have sworn she wag speaking 
from impulse; but the perfection of the thing 
was, that he would have supposed she had never 
even heard of Mrs. Landry in her whole Kife 
before. 

It was the enemy’s turn now, but there was 
} too palpable a meaning in manner and words as 

she answered, 
“Tt’s so kind of youto say nice things to me; 
i but where you are concerned, I’m afraid I can’t 
} expect to be liked best by Mrs. Hunter, or any- 
body else.” 

Several busybodies excinanged smiles, to show 
that they understood who was meant by the gene- 
ral phrase, and held their breath to see if they 
were not to get a little more amusement out of 
the scene, but Sidney defeated that. 

‘Oh, dear! somebody else is going to play,” 
sighed she. ‘‘ Do let’s sit down a moment, for 
they'll not let us talk here.” 

Mrs. Landry followed her to the causeuse, 
{somewhat disappointed, and more angry, that 
$ Sidney had so far had the best of the encounter. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 





and while Sidney was properly adding her meed ; She felt malicious now, and wanted to stab her 
of compliments to the praise the brace of un- ; antagonist sharply, for, in her overweening self- 
conscionable damsels who had performed were ; confidence, it never occurred to her that this 
receiving, Mrs. Hunter’s ‘voice said at her el- } pretty, rather girlish-looking creature could be 
bow, a match for her powers. But Sidney kept her 
108 
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down to ordinary topics so artfully, that she was 
a good deal at a loss, and there was nothing ill- 
natured to be done for several moments, By the 
time the music ceased, Mrs, Landry’s quick eyes 
perceived Harry Payne standing in the middle 
of the room, and said, 


“Ah, there is your husband! Do make him 


a sign to come here; we used to be good friends } 


once, but he got very angry with me about— 
about what was no fault of mine. You must 
make him promise not to bear malice !’’ 

«Angry with you?’ questioned Sidney, with 
delightful innocence. ‘I can’t faney that; but 
if he ever was, I dare say he has forgotten all 
ahout it—the most forgetful creature !’’ 

She beckoned to her husband. . He was not a 
mia to do anything awkward, so he did not hesi- } 
tate a second about obeying his wife’s gesture ; 
but, under his smiles, Sidney could see plainly 
that he was furious with her—worse than that, 
troubled by the sight of this woman, who, until 
meeting her, he had believed could excite no | 
feeling in his mind but that of contempt or anger. 

“Harry,’’ said Sidney, before he could speak, 
“Mrs. Landry says she is sure you have for- 
gotten her.”’ 

‘I was only so surprise] that I could not be- 
lieve my eyes,’ returned he, adding proper 
words of welcome, and doing the thing remark- 
ably well, 

“Ani I don’t think I was modest enough to 
say I was sure you had forgotten me,” said Mrs. 
Landry, laughing. 

“No. How was it? You said he was angry 
with you. That was it; and [ told you I was 
sure he had forgotten it. You know you are the 
most heedless creature in the world, Harry!” 
Sidney cooed in her turn. ‘And you're not to 
bear malice, sir, because Mrs. Landry has just 
begzed me not to let you. But, what was it all 
about; do tell me?”’ 

That was her crowning stroke, and all either of 
them could do, was to get away from the subject 
as fast as possible, an1 plunge into the first bit 
of talk that offered. The crowd—the heat; the 


horrible retribution that ought to befall amateur 


musicians; Mrs. Laniry’s voyage—her courage 
in crossing in April; and Sidney kept the. ball 
rolling, and held aloof any possibility of awk- 
wardness, or a scene, until the woman beside her 
was so angry, that she could with pleasure have 
throttled her with her pretty fingers on the spot. 
As for Harry, he had always considered his wife 
an innocent, rather childish creature, apd only 
thought that she chattered out of entire uncon- 
sciousness of what the scene meant. With a 
man’s usual inconsistency he was vexed at her 


‘lack of perception, and. hardly knew which wo- 
man he hated most for the moment. 

‘‘T don’t see Mr. Landry,’’ he said. 

‘*No; we only landed at noon. Mrs. Hunter 
came and dragged me out; but poor Mr. Lan- 
dry was not well enough.’’ ‘ 

‘‘Rheumatism?’’ questioned Harry. ‘You ~ 
must be very careful of him,’’ and Sidney leaned 
back, and slowly fluttered her fan in enjoyment 
; of his impertinence, for she knew as well as he 
{ did that the gentleman had been a grandfather 
} when Isabel married. 

} ‘Mr. Landry is always dreadfully i! at sea,”’ 
’ pursued the lady, addressing Mrs. Fayne, as ia 
she had not caught Harry’s remark. ‘I want. 
you to know him—such a heart! Ah, dear Mrs. 
Payne, I was wiser than all the rest of you 
F girls. It’s very nice to be an elderly man’s darl- 
; ing.” 
‘‘T suppose you don’t finish the proverb out 
‘of politeness,’’ said Harry, rather pettishly, and 
Sidney would have liked to box his ears for mak- 
ing the blunder. 

‘* Not a bit,’” quoth Mrs. Landry. ‘“‘ You know 
: I never hesitated to tell you the truth.” 

People were trooping out to the refreshment- 
room; some man came and took Sidney away; 
she was inexpressibly grateful for the release. 
Driving home that night, Harry burst out sud- 
denly, 

‘‘T’m sure [ told you we didn’t want to know 
that worldly, frivolous woman.” 

‘‘Mrs. Hunter brought her up to introduce,” 
said Sidney. ‘I could not help myself—she 
seems charming, and a great favorite. I wonder 
I never heard more about her. But what did 
she ever do to make you dislike her? She said 
you used to be great friends, but that you got 
angry about something that was not her fault.” 

All Harry could do was to turn suddenly 
sleepy, and mutter something between the yawns, 
about the stupidity of going about to parties and 
: balls night after night. Sidney let him alone; 
she was too clear-sighted not to see that the best 
i hope for their future peace, would be in a frank 
confession on both sides; but it was so difficult 
;at this late day—she was so fearful of seeing 
} him pained or humiliated, that she had not the 
courage to attempt. the bringing of it about. 

For alittle while Harry Payne struggled against 
the fascinations of the woman who had so sorely 
wounded his heart; but Mrs. Landry was deter- 
mined that he should yield. F 

But she was dealing with a very wise little 
woman.. Sidney understood her tactics as clearly 
as if Mrs, Landry had made a plain statement of 
them. She did her foe more justice too, than 
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many of her sex would have done under _ 
circumstances. She siw that Mrs. Landry was } 
impelled by a thirst’ for almiration and a keen } 
love of power, and a personal spite against her, 
Sidney, but was too cold blooded, and too clear } 
headed, ever to let her heart lead her beyond } 
the limits of more flirtation. 

The two women were inexpressibly sweet to } 
each other, and Mrs. Landry insistel on rushing 
into an intimacy. Harry could not well keep 
at a distance wien she ca.ne out in the character 
of his wife’s friend. Indzel, he did not struggle } 
very long; he was soon her devoted slave, and } 
Sidney had the hamiliatioa of perceiving that he } 
was terribly in earnest. She suffered cruelly, 
and there were oftentimes, during the next six 
weeks, when she was ready to declare the strug- 
gle unendurable; but she was fighting for her 
husband’s heart, for all that could give her a 
hope of happiness, and she would not be van- 
quished. A poor heart to fizht for, lookers-on 
might have sail, but it was the only one Sidney 
cared about; besides,.she was possessed of an 
indomitadle obstinacy unler her mild exterior, 
and the idea of defeat was almost a3 hard to bear 
as her suffering. She would not give in; she 
would show her husband the difference between 
herself and this woman, who, after proving so 
faithless in days gone by, wa; maliciously anxious 
to ruin any hope of pevce for him in the future. 

Mr. Lan Iry remaine‘ ill, or at least su‘ticiently 
suffering to keep to the house for several weeks. 
By the time he was about again, his wife and 
Harry Payne hai glidel into as pretty a flirta- 
tion as one coull wish to see, but it was by no > 
means the laly’s only affair. The husband knew ; 
that, though Harry only suspectel it in moments 
of jealousy. Mr. Laidry and Sidney waxed 
quite confidential very soon—that is, the con- 
fidence was on the elderly gentleman’s side, and 
Sidney listenel with a pretty respect for his age 
not often found among this generation. 

“People call my wife a flirt,’’ said he; “and 
so she is. I don’t like it, an1 I don't pretend to; 
but there’s no good in making her unhappy.” 

‘‘ That’s really very considerate,’ replied Sid- 
ney, unable to resist laughing, though she was 
by no means in a merry moo1. 

‘If she were ever devoted to one man, I should 
interfere—she knows that,” pursued Mr. Lan- 
dry. ‘But there’s no having her; just now, it } 
may be your husban1, or ansther; to-morrow, } 
maybe, that handsome young music-teacher you 
sent her—and half a dozen besides.” 

> 
> 








Sidney lost the threal of his discourse as he 


verged into excuses for his wife, ani invented 
scores of noble qualities wherewith to endow her, 


but she managed to look interested—all the while 
she was meditating’ upon the light which his 
revelations had cast upon her. If she could only 
prove to Harry that the beautiful flirt was just as 
eager to listen to other men’s whispers as to his, 
and repaid them with the same sweet smiles and 
eloquent glances, Sidney knew him well enough 
to be certain that he would hate the woman to the 


day of his death. 


It was‘ not more than a week after that Geoffry 
Renshaw came over from England; and the 
gossips who were busy with Mrs. Landry’s name, 
did not hesitate to disclose that he had come on 
her account, and to hold up their hands in horror 
at her conduct ; ali the while they paid court de- 


votedly to her wealth and position, and manoen- ‘ 


vred as hard to obtain invitations to her balls 
and parties, as if they had been tickets for Para- 
dise. 

From first to last, Mrs. Landry managed as 
only a woman could have done, to make it per- 
fectly evident to Sidney that it was a personal 
spite against her, and no return of an old tender- 
ness which prompted this attack upon Harry 
Payne. But.Sidney was her match; she bore 
herself so cautiously and evenly, that the most 
keen-sighted of those who watched, were in 
doubt whether she was aware of the way her 
husband flung himself at the heauty’s head. 

Passing through the hall one morning, she met 
a new man-servant standing there, and studying 
the aldress of a letter with a puzzled face. 

‘«What is that, James?’’ she asked. 

“‘T beg your pardon, ma’am; it’s a note Mr. 
Payne told me to carry. He’s gone out, and when 
I came to look, the address is so blotted, I don’t 
know where it’s to go. If you please, I don’t 
think I could have done it - 

‘‘Let me see,” she interrupted, taking the 
billet out of his hands. 

The blotted superscription was legible enough 
to her eager eyes; it was addressed to Mrs. 
Landry! It is useless to deny the fact—Sidney’s 
first impulse was to open the letter and read it; 
but the unworthy feeling passed in an instant. 
She knew there must be something strange in 
her face, for the man was looking curiously at her. 

‘Tt is a note that Mr. Payne directed for me,” 
she said, quietly. ‘Take it at once.” 

She handed back the missive, and told him 
the address; then hurried away to escape his 
apologies and assurance that he could not have 
been to blame. 

It wis not a pleasant morning that she spent 
in her own society, and she felt that her last hold 
on patience and resolution was giving way. She 
was almost ready to vow that if there came 20 
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end to this insane folly on her husband’s part, 
she would make one at whatever cost. This 
constant fever of unrest and excitement was too 
humiliating to be borne. She cried a little, even 
in the solitude of her chamber, then grew so 
ashamed of her own weakness that her spirit 
rose again. 

‘Tl not give in,’’ was her conclusion, after 
those long hours of passion anil grief. ‘It 
might be all very fine to do high trage ly, and go 
into a convent like a woman in a novel; but Pil 
not! I love my husband, and he shall come 
back to me, anl own he has been a fool, anl 
Isabel Laniry shill accept such terms of peace 
and mercy as I choose to offer.’ 

But the means? It was an answer to that 
question which Sidney racked her brains to fin 1, 
but only worked them into an intense nervous 
headache, which mile her sick and blind. That 
would never do; they were invited to Mrs. Lan- 
dry’s reception this very night, and she coull 
not go with red eyes and pale cheeks. 

Fortunately, Harry was to dine with some 
friends at his club, and come home to dress ani 
take her, so she had plenty of time to recover 
herself, and, like a sensible body, went out in 
search of fresh air anil distraction, instcal of 
weakening her powers by @ longer season of mor- 
bid self-communing. 

She coull only think of one bit of very femi- 
nine revenge for tha moment. She happenel to 
know that Mrs. Lan lry was to wear a dress of 
pale blue, and she put herself into an entirely 
fresh and bewitching gown of one of tho new 
mirvelous tints of azure, which would make her 
hostess, by contrast, look like a faded convolvu- 
lus. She succeelel perfectly; she perceive it 
by the angry ligut in Mrs. Landry’s eyes. when 
she saw her eater the room; perceivel that even 
Harry lookel at the lady in surprise, though in 
his masculine ignorance he had no idea what 
was the matter, or that it was his own wife's 
dress which mvle the usually brilliant coquette 
look so washed-out and dull. 

It could not have been a pleasant evening to 
Mrs. Landry, in spite of her tact and her ability 
to act several parts at once. Her husbani was 
by no means satisfied with her conduct of late, 
and had only a few hours before, given her warn- 
ing as to the limits which he should insist upon 
setting to the free moral agency of her actions. 
At the bottom, she was afraid of him; she knew 
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jealous of the other; and they had both reached 
@ pitch of idiocy, to which the spoiled beauty did 
not like her admirers to go. Just then she would 
have been glad to bz rid of them both, 

Anil Sidaey, apparently occupied with other 
persons anl matters of her own, never lost a 
pint of the little drama, and enjoyed malici- 
ously the strait in which Mrs. Ldndry found her- 
self. If only something would happen to give 
her that long-watched opportunity ! 
ing drazg>1 02; a gay enough one to all appear- 
ance, thoug eich of the persons whom Sidney 
studiel, woull probably have pronounced it 
about the most unenlutable they ever spent in 
the whole course of their lives: and she, in her 
piin and wrath at her husband's folly, was al- 
most ready to declare, as she had done scores of 
times, that she would bear it no longer. 

There had been no talk of dancing; but Mrs. 
Landry found someboly to play, and the very 
first waliz hal didiculty to keep Harry and her 
Englishman from coming to an absurd quarrel 
as to which she hal promised her hand, But 
Sidney, on the alert, managed to carry off the 
Englishman, and dil it so well that the affair at- 
tracted slight atteation. Notlong after, some awk- 
ward monster contrivel to set his foot on Sid- 
ney’s dress, an1 to rip one of the flounces to such 
an extent, that a visit to the dressing-room be- 
came necessary. She met Mrs. Landry on the 
way out, anl that lady, more in a mood than 
ever to convince the world that she and Sidney 
were on the most intimateand affectionate terms, 
insisted upon going with her. She had got rid 
of Harry for an instant; but Sidney waz still 
leaning on Geofry Renshaw’s arm, and he pro- 
posed accompanying them up stairs. 

“T don’t think you'd be of much use,”’ said 
Mrs. Lan Iry. 

“Can you sew?”’ laughed Sidney. 

Finding that they both meant to be merciless 
and quiz him, he gave way, somewhat sheep- 
ishly. 

‘“‘T believe I have your fan,’’ he said to Mrs. 
Landry. He took it out of his coat-pocket, and 


The even- 


} handel it to her. Sidney saw her look alittle odd, 


but could not understand what there was to dis- 
turb her, or make her so eager to hurry away. 
The two ladies left the drawing-room, and 
mounted the stairs, Sidney somewhat in advance. 
Mr. Laniry, searching for his wife, for the ex- 
press purpose of signifying his disapprobation of 


that, lenient as he had always been to her spirit a good deal that hv1 taken place during the even- 


of coquetry, he would be sternly unforgiving 
toward any imprudence which could compro- 
mise his name. 


Harry Payne and the young} 


5 
5 


? 


ing, caught the flutter of a blue-dress on the 
stair-case, and followed. 
He dropped his handkerchief; as he stooped 


Englishman were watching her, each furiously ; to pick it up, he saw a letter lying by it, and, 
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supposing that had also fallen from his pocket, ‘What do yon mean ?”’ she broke in, trying to 
he picked it up, peered at it with his near-sighted } find refuge in an appearance of anger. “Have 
eyes, and, finally, untwisted the crumpled sheet, } you taken leave of your scnses ?”’ 
and began to glance down the page, by the} ‘‘I wish I had,” he answered bitterly. «'[ 
light an Egyptian maiden held on the landing. } feel as if I had retained them a day too long. 
Only a few words; then he looked up, white as } Isabel, who wrote this letter ?”’ 
a man who had met a ghost, fairly reeling, till “If*you’ve read it, you ought to \know; [ 
he had to seize the bannisters for support in the } don’t,” she answered, defiantly. 
spasm of rage and suffering that came over him.} ‘‘I told you I had not read it; I picked it up, 
«I will wait for you here, in the library,’’ } thinking I had dropped it. I just read enough— 
Mrs. Landry said. ‘I’m tired to death, and can } it was—was——” 
just rest comfortably, while the maid repairs} He could not finish; he turned away his head 
your damages; they’re so stupid down stairs.” { for an instant, with a groan of intense suffering. 
Sidney nodded, and hurried on, glad to be rid } Seeing him so moved, it occurred to Isabel, that 
of her society on any terms, for the untamed } the best chance she had was in making a clean 
savage that women occasionally have to subdue, } breast of it, and throwing herself on his mercy, 
as well as men, was so rampant in her breast, } saying it was the first time the man had ever 
that she found it very hard work to talk decor- } written her; that she would never see him 
ous commonplace with this woman, who had } again—would do anything—promise anything. 
wounded her so deeply. But before she could speak, he had found voice 
In a few moments Mrs. Landry recollected ; again. 
what had been slipped into her hand along with ‘‘T have been very lenient to your coquetries, 
the fan; searched in the pocket of her dress— } because I thought they came merely from a love 
the letter was gone. She started up from her} of general admiration; but you must have gone 
chair, and had reached the door, when she met § very far, when a man presumes to tell you in 
her husband, confronting her with a look, such } plain words, that he loves you cs 
as she had never before seen on his face, and ‘Listen!’ she interrupted. ‘Charles! hus- 
holding out toward her the letter she had drop-} band—I i 
ped. Isabel felt her blood turn toice at sight of} She was interrupted by a voice that made them 
it, and her husband’s look. For days past Ren-} both start and turn round. There stood Sidney 
shaw’s devotion and absurdity had reached 2} Payne, saying, 
pitch, which had decided her she must get rid} ‘I beg your pardon. Oh, Mr. Landry, yeu 
of him. She liked to know that men were wild } here?’’ She looked white and troubled; her 
about her, to have them show their devotion in } eyes wandered uneasily about. ‘‘ I—TI have lost 
every possible way; but to let any man deliber-} something,’ she continued. ‘I thought per- 
ately make love to her, in open words, she would } haps I had dropped it here.” 
not do, and that Renshaw had tried. Remem- «« What have you lost, Mrs. Payne ?”’ demanded 
bering that, she could imagine what a crazy} Mrs. Landry, sharply; ‘‘not a letter?” 
thodomontade that epistle must be. Her hus-} “Yes, yes,” exclaimed Sidney, eagerly, yet in 
band’s face was enough to reveal what its effect } a dreadfully composed way. ‘I—I dropped it 
had been upon him. on the stairs.” 
Almost any woman’s nerves would have de- “Is this it?’’ he asked, holding out the crum- 
serted her; but though Isabel could hardly stand } pled note. 
or breathe, she managed to say, collectedly, “Yes; it’s mine,” she said, stretching out 
“Is that you? I am waiting for Mrs. Payne; } her hand to take the letter, but he held it bagond 
somebody tore her dress, and Rosa is mending } her reach. 
it.” There was a second's silence. Isabel could 
“T picked this up just now on the stairs,’’ re- } not speak at first; she did not understand what 
turned her busband, holding out the letter. motive prompted the act, but she knew that 
‘Very careless of the servants to leave waste } Sidney was trying to save her, and for an instant 
paper about,” she answered, playing with her } felt such fierce hatred toward her, that she was 
bouquet. almost ready to dare everything—but only for 
“You dropped it as you came up,” he went ; an instant. 
on, in a slow, dreadful voice. ‘I have only read ““Why, give Mrs. Payne her letter, Charles!” 
four lines; they are enough to show me that the } she exclaimed, suddenly, and tried to take it 
married woman who is capable of receiving such } out of his hand; but he retreated a few steps, 
a letter is not fit to be my wife——” and remained looking from one woman to the 
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other. Isabel followed him, and whispered bit- 
terly, ‘‘ Your pretty, modest little favorite! She 
came up stairs with me. I knew it must be 
hers, but would not say so! Before you insult 
me by a similar accusation, remember that I am 
always frank and open, and not capable of stoop- 
ing to secret letters, or stolen interviews.” 

Sidney stood perfectty still ; she was very pale, 
but had the air of a woman who meant to bear 
whatever she had brought upon herself. She 
could not hear what Mrs. Landry said to her 
husband, but she knew as well as if the words 
had been spoken aloud. She understood the 
woman's character so thoroughly, that she com- 
prehended to be thus saved from peril would 
only be a ground for fresh hatred. 

By a fortunate accident she had not found 
the maid in the dressing-room; she rang, but 
nobody answered, so, after looking vainly about 
for needles and thread, she went back to the 
library to ask her hostess what was to be done. 
She heard Mr. Landry’s voice; the strangeness 
of it caused her to pause involuntarily. Then 
the first words that reached her made her under- } 
stand the whole affair, only she supposed that 
the letter the husband had found was the one 
Isabel had that morning received from Harry. 

She must save ,him—claim the letter; there 
might be exposure, disgrace, worse than that— 
danger to the man she loved, if she hesitated an } 
instant. She rushed into the room; her fright 
and confusion looked so like conscious guilt to 
Mr. Landry that he had no suspicion she was 
acting for any other than herself. 

There was still a brief silence after Isabel's 
whisper, then Sidney, wild to get the fatal epistle 
in her hands, cried out, 

“Give me my letter, Mr. Landry—I have told 
you that it is mine; you have no right to keep it } 
for an instant.” 

Mr. Landry’s face changed; the anger and 
absolute despair gave place to a look of mingled } 
contempt and sorrow; but Sidney met his glance } 
firmly. } 

“Give me my letter,” she repeated. 

“Don’t you hear!’’ cried Isabel, trying again } 
to snatch it from his hand. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, waving his wife } 
aside. ‘Mrs. Payne, you admit that this letter } 
is your’s ad 

“Do you want her to say it again ?"* interrupted } 
Isabel, mad with anxiety to end the scer». ; 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘ Before she elaims it— 
before sho is willing to—I want her to look at } 
this page.” ; 

Isabel tried to interpose between them, but | 
before she could do so, Sidney was leaning over 





Mr. Landry's shoulder. She recognized the 
writing at once, for Renshaw had several times 
sent her and her husband invitations to supper. 
Such a sense of relief and joy came over her that 
for the first time she felt weak and faint. 

‘‘Ah, you had not read it,” exclaimed Mr. 
Landry, believing that she started back in fright. 
* Do you still claim it?” 

The room went round and round with Isabel ; 
she caught hold of the chair by which she stood 
to keep herself from falling. Then she heard 
Sidney’s voice, low and distinct, 

“«T still claim it! Give me that letter.” 

Mr. Landry folded up the closely-written sheet 
and retaining it in his hand, turned toward his 
wife. 

‘‘Tsabel,” he said, “I beg your pardon.” 

The wretched woman had sunk into a ‘chair, 
and covered her face with her hands. Sidney 
stood immovable. In 2 moment more he went 
on. ‘Mrs. Payne, I had grown to like and re- 
spect you. I must say now, unpleasant as it is, 
that all intercourse between yourself and my 
wife must cease. I have astill more disagreeable 
duty to perform—TI shall give this letter to your 
husband; it is to him you will have to answer 
the question as to the writer.” 

Isabel fairly shrieked aloud ; everything was 
lost. 

‘‘ For God’s sake,’’ she moaned, ‘give up the 
letter !’’ 

‘« Let my husband see it 


LA 


exclaimed Sidney. 
The way out was clear at last; she could free 
Harry from the toils that had been about him; 
and whatever his anger might be, she could trust 
him not to expose the thwarted flirt by look or 


word in that presence. ‘Send for my husband, 
Mr. Landry! I will account to him; any delay 
on your part is only an added insult to the words 
you have already spoken.” 

Isabel Landry tried to shriek again, but could 
only crouch lower in her chair, with a faint gasp 
of mortal agony. Mr. Landry had gone; they 
heard his voice in the hall, addressing a domes- 
tic. Sidney stole softly to her enemy’s side, and 
touched her hand. Isabel retreated with a low 
imprecation. 

“You have ruined me!” she gasped. 
there’s no pity, mo womanhood in you.” 

‘“‘T have saved you,” returned Sidney. ‘You 
don’t know either my husband or myself, if you 
think we would try to harm you now.” 

Mr. Landry was back in the room ; he walked 
up and down in silence. Isabel still sat with her 
face hidden, and Sidney stood trembling with 
the great joy that filled her heart. 

There was a step in the gallery; Harry Payne 


“Oh, 
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entered, glanced about in astonishment, and 
said, 

“What's the matter, Sidney? 
for me?” 

“Yes,” she replied, moving toward him. ‘ Mr. 
Landry has found a letter of mine on the stairs ; 
he feels it his duty to hand it to you, as he read 


” 


Did you send 


a few words of it—— 

“Not knowing what it was,’ interrupted Mr. 
Landry. 

‘Exactly; I never impute mean motives,” 
said Sidney. ‘The letter, if you please.” 

Mr. Landry placed it in her hand. Harry 
stood stupified, His first thought was, as Sidney’s 
had been, that it was the letter he had written 
Isabel, and that his wife, aware of it by some 
means, meant to help him out. Sidney took the 
letter, turned the page, and her eye fell upon 
some lines that seemed to have been written ex- 
pressly to serve her purpose. ‘‘I am jealous of 
Payne. You say you despise him for his weak- 
ness and vanity ; that you only flirt with him to 
teaze his wife——”’ 

She gave the letter to her husband, and pointed 
to these words. He knew the writing, too: read 
what she wished, folded the letter, and said 
quietly, 

“After my wife’s telling you this letter was 
hers, you have been guilty of a great imperti- 
nence, Mr. Landry.” 

“Oh, Mr. Landry was good enough to suppose 
it a love-letter,”’ cried-Sidney. ‘‘ He has already 
told me that all acquaintance between myself 
and his wife must cease.” 

‘‘ How very good!’’ said Harry, with a bitter 
laugh, while Mr. Landry stared at them both, 
and came to the conclusion he was out of his 
senses. ‘‘Sidney,’’ pursued her husband, piti- 
lessly, ‘‘ was Mrs. Landry equally severe in her 
virtuous indignation ?”’ 

‘That,’ replied Sidney, ‘is a question she 
must answer for herself.” 

Isabel struggled hard to get back her com- 
posure; but the scorn and contempt in the face 


of the man who had so lately been the slave of 
her merest caprice, was more than she could 
bear, and she sobbed aloud, in mingled rage and 
humiliation. 

“‘T can only offer my excuses,” Mr. Landry 
said. ‘1 believed that I was doing right. Since 
you know what the letter is, there’s an end! 1 
did by you as I should have wished you to do, 
had it been my wife.”’ 

‘“« Sidney,” said her husband, ringing the bell, 
“if you'll get ready, I'll order the carriage. We 
needn’t detain either Mr. or Mrs. Landry from 
their guests,”’ 

‘«When you both have had time to think, you 
will at least do justice to my motives,’’ Mr. Lan- 
dry said. 

“‘Oh, we. do justice to everybody’s motives, 
don’t we, Sidney ?”’ cried Harry. 
‘Perfectly,’ she answered. 
Mr. Landry, I am not angry. 

obliged to you, on the contrary.”’ 

«And I,” he said, ‘am only too thankful to 
find that you are what I always thought you, 
one of the best little women I ever met. Isabel, 
I will go down stairs; try and persuade our 
$ friends to forgive me—you know how sorry I am.” 

As soon as he was out of hearing, Harry 
moved toward Mrs. Landry, and said, 

‘“‘Let me restere this letter to its rightful 
owner. I may not have another opportunity, as 
I am only too happy to share in the verdict of 
dismissal which has been pronounced against my 
wife.” 

Another instant, and Isabel Landry was alone. 
She had just strength to dart to the fire-place, 
and burn the fatal letter: then, for almost the 
first time in her life, fainted completely away. 

Sidney had won her husband once and for- 
? ever; and when he made his confession, she was 
not slow with hers, for she felt, what everybody 
must, sooner or later, that there can be no pos- 
sibility of peace for two married people, who 
} have joined their lives, while there was a secret 
} left unrevealed. 


“‘T assure you, 
I’m very much 
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INNOCENCE. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXORX. 


My darling, in this world of pain, 
Thou art as like an April bud, 
Which dreops beneath the mountain rain, 
And perfume yields the bounding flood. 
Thou art as yonder evening lark, 
So lofty, yet so iow in thought; 
Thou art one star, throughout the dark, 
In solitude’s lone heaven wrought. 


My dearest, like some happy dream, 
Does memory touch my soul with thee, 
Sweet as an old, remembered theme, 
Tn wh‘ch one heart finds melody. 
Dear as the scent of withering flowers, 
Whose sweet, dead souls none others knew; 
Dear as life’s earliest, fondest hours, 
Whose hopes the later years subdue. 
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THE ISLAND OF DIAMONDS. 


BY HABRY DANFORTH 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53. 


CHAPTER VY. 

Wuen I recovered consciousness, and opened 
my eyes, the sights and sounds that met me, 
thrilled me with such strange rapture and awe, 
that I said to myself, ‘‘ Surely this is Paradise!” 

Beforg me, an extensive valley stretched away, 
between green, yet lofty hills, for miles and miles, 
into the purple distance. Through the centre of 
this valley ran a river, that wound in and out, 
like a glittering necklace of-diamonds, here hid- 
den from sight by umbrageous, overhanging 
woods, there flashing into view as it flowed si- 
lently and peacefully through verdant savannahs. 
Everywhere, down the sides of the hills, leaped 
little rivulets, some shooting earthwards, clear 
and bright, like jets of living silver, others tum- 
bling and whitening into successive cataracts, 
along their whole precipitous descent. Imagine 
the sweetest and most Arcadian of valleys, shut 





mats: and all these mats, on every side, closed, 
except directly in front, where the view opened 
down the valley, as I have described. 

Suddenly, the most delicious perfumes assailed 
my.senses. They were wafted I knew not from 
where, and though they suggested flowers that I 
had known before, they were each and all mere 
delicate, and slightly different—the damask rose, 
the lemon verbena, the white jessamine, the lily 
of the valley, lavender, gillyflowers, spring carna- 
tions, the tuberose, heliotrope, woodbine, and 
mignonette, mingled with the fragrance, a thou- 
sand times refined, if that were possible, of new- 
mown hay. As I lay, listening to the music, scent- 
ingdreamily those exquisite perfumes, and letting 
my eye range languidly over the lovely valley, 
I heard a noise beside me, and looking around, 
saweone of the mats being lifted, while, through 
the «pening, a train of young virgins entered 


in by green Alpine hills, and the reader can call } singing. 
up, in some degree, the image of what I then 


beheld. 


These fair choristers were clothed in white, 
with flowers in their hair, and carried flowers in 


In the immediate foreground a verdant lawn, } their hands, which they scattered, as they ad- 


covered with short, thick grass, as if it had been } vanced. At their head walked, with that slow, 
artificially shaven, sloped gently downward. ; free, stately, undulating gait, which is only seen 
On either side, the ground rose slightly, and was in women of tropical blood, and which has been 
covered with great, wide-spreading trees, that | aptly described as poetry in motion, a young girl 
threw long, cool shadows, slantwise, across. } oftrare beauty, just budding into womanhood. She 
Birds of the most brilliant plumage flashed to ; was somewhat taller than her companions, with 
ani fro. Above, hung a sky of the deepest azure, } a-figure of the most exquisite proportions, lithe- 
and without a cloud; and yet, strange to say, } limbed as a young panther, yet high-bosomed, 
there was no glare; an impalpable veil, thinner } and full and rounded in every outline. Instead 
than the thinnest haze, fempered a sunshine that } of having flowers in her dark hair, she wore a 
otherwise would have been too bright. circlet of what seemed diamonds of unequaled 

Out of sight, but evidently close at hand, and } size and lustre; and around her waist, which 
filling the whole air with music, was a choir of; was girdled like that of a priestess on the friege 
young girls. Never had I heard, never had I$ of the Parthenon, was another, a triple circlet, 


conceived of, such heavenly cadences. Now the 


harmony swelled out in a triumphant burst, now } 
it sank almost to a whisper, now it ceased alto- } 


gether. Then, after a moment’s pause, a solitary } 
voice began to sing, oh! such seraphic strains. 


} of similar gems of even greater splendor. 


Her 
dress was of white, like the rest, falling over the 
wide hips in graceful folds, yet not so thickly 
but that eyery beautiful movement and contour 
of her limbs could be seen, or was suggested, as 


The tears gushed involuntarily into my eyes, } she walked. 


and I turned in the direction. of the. voices, ex- 
pecting, almost, to see white-robed angels. 
But I saw only the sides of a tropical hut, 


When she had reached my side, she turned 
her great, liquid eyes, the ox-eyes of Homer’s 
; Juno, upon me, with a look of sad and pitying 


ihongh one of unusual size, built in the ordi-} tenderness, such as 9 mother might cast on her 

nary way, of posts supporting a roof, and the: dying child, or a wife on a husband. As she 

spaces between the posts. filled up with hanging : did this, she lightly flung a few delicate flowers 
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each as white as the driven snow, across me, 
singing as she scattered them, now a handful on 
the pillow above my head, now a handfal over 
my heart, now a handful at my feet. Then she 
stopped, and the others of the train, each in suc- 
cession, came up, threw flowers over me, and 
passed on, singing. When all had passed, she 
flung more flowers over me, and followed, clos- 
ing the procession; and so, singing, they circled 
around me, and passed out again, through the 
opening where they had entered. 

I rubbed my eyes. Though the singers had 
yanished, the glamour of their presence was still 
upon me. Was it an illusion? Or was it real? 
Did I live? Or was I a disembodied spirit? My 
poor, weak brain could not answer these ques- 
tions. I put my hand up to my brow: certainly 
what I felt was tangible. But when TI looked 
down the valley, I said to myself, ‘‘ nothing, out 
of Paradise, could be like this.’’ All the time, 
the subtle odor of the flowers, and the voices of 
the singers, sounding fainter as they receded, 
mingled together to lull and bewilder me. At 
last I shut my eyes, and gave way to a dreamy 
langor, in which I was sensible of nothing, ex- 
cept the delicate perfumes that interfused the 
air, and the choral voices that gradually died 
away in the distance, like the sound of a French 
horn, on water, by moonlight. 

After that I slept. When I woke again, it was 
to comparative sanity. I was alone. My me- 
mory, as well as my reflective faculties, came 
back to me. I saw the tropical habitation where 
I lay, as I had seen it before; but now I recol- 
lected the past; the shipwreck, my gaining the 
shore, my swoon. More than that! I had a 
vague recollection, which grew stronger and 
stronger, of having been jolted in a palanquin, 


or some other similar mode of conveyance, up a 


narrow defile, or canon, as such ravines havesince 
been called in California. Gradually the truth 
dawned on me. I was not a disembodied spirit ; 
this was not Paradise that I was in. On the 


contrary, I was in some tropical island, one of 


the tens of thousands in the Pacific, and I had 
been found on the beach, apparently dead, and 
saved by some of its inhabitants. 

But what island? 


adorned the young girl, who had headed the pro- 
cession, and who carried them as if they were 
not indeed entirely worthless, for her attendants 
wore flowers, and not jewels, but as if they were 
not so riire’as in civilized lands. They were dia- 
monds worth a nation’s ransom; yet she worm 
them as if they were mere amethysts. 

I was speculating on all this, in a drowsy 
sort of a way, almost half asleep, when I heard a 
rustling, caused by lifting one of the mats again, 
and a stately, imposing personage, a man of mid- 
dle age, and evidently of high rank, entered, for 
he was followed by quite a train of attendants, 
conspicuous among whom were two, themselves 
plainly persons of importance. One of these 
was a venerable, white-haired octogenarian, 





whose air and attire betrayed his sacerdotal 

character. The profession and rank of the other 

was not so easily to be detected. I learned, after- 

; ward, however, that the principal visitor was 

} the king of the island; that the venerable old 

} man was his uncle, the high-priest; and that the 
other was the court physician. 

The king approached my bed-side, made mea 
dignified gesture of welcome, and addressed some 
i words to me in his own language, apparently in- 
} quiring how I felt. Ianswered his salutation by 
; bowing my head, and then I shook it, in token 
‘that I did not comprehend him. 

“* Telane,”” he said, turning to the high-priest. 
}The word, as I afterward learned, meant, “he 

does not understand us.” 
3 ‘* Natelane Omai,” replied the high-priest. 
; “No, he does not understand, oh King!’ 
The king then beckoned to his physician. The 
‘ latter approached, laid his hand on my forehead, 
; and looked approvingly at the monarch: 

‘* Tutepah?”’ asked the latter. ‘‘ May he eat?” 
‘gb Tetupah, Omai,”’ answered the physician. 
- He may eat, oh king. Sanasitka. But not 
§ too much.”’ 

The king then beckoned to one of his ordi- 
nary attendants, and spoke a few words to him, 
in a low tone, when the latter left the apartment, 
noiselessly. After this, the king looked about 
the room, and seeing one or two mats out of 
place, directed them to be arranged properly. 


Bit by bit this also came } Then, as if satisfied he had done all he could 


back to me. I remembered the story of the Essex } for his guest, at least for the present, he cour- 

veteran, and especially his description of the } teously saluted me, though with dignity and even 

horse-shoe beach, and the surrounding moun- { majesty, ‘and left the house, followed by his 

I recalled my strange conviction, when I — each of which made a low salaam to me 
as he passed out. 


tains. 
lay pantingon theshore, that I had seen or heard 
of the place before. The full truth flashed on me 
at last. 


In a little while, a mat was again lifted, and 
I was in the island of diamonds. ‘ there entered, this time, four female attendants, 

If there was anything wanting to convince me, } two of them bearing dishes. Between them, 
it was to be found in the priceless gems that ‘ walking alone, came the young girl, who had led 
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the procession, tall, and lithe, and full-bosomed, 
avery daughter of the gods. She did not now 
wear her tiara of diamonds, nor the triple cir- 
clet around her waist; but had, instead of the 
latter, a broad, flat girdle, on which, like bead- 
work, was embroidered a curious, Aztec-looking 
pattern in small diamonds. She was still attired, 
however, in her flowing, white garments, with 
her arms bare to the shoulders, as I discovered 
afterward was the custom of her race. These 
arms were as shapely as the lost ones of the 
Venus of Milo; round, and firm, and polished, 
and tapering from the shoulder to the wrist. 
They had no ornaments whatever on them, ex- 
cept a single broad band, studded with dia- 
monds of great size and lustre, on the right arm, 
half-way between the elbow and the shoulder. 
She approached me, smiling, her lips, red and 
full as ripe pomegranates, slightly parted, and re- 
vealing two rows of exquisite teeth, white, and 
small, and even, like pearls. Her smile was one 
of those rarely sweet ones, that light up the 
whole countenance, transforming it completely, 
as the smile of the first Napoleon is said to have 
done. Her brows were low, but broad, like the 
brows of the Coptic girls of Egypt; her nose 
was nearly straight, and the mouth and chin 


were perfection. At eighteen Cleopatra may have 


looked thus. Her complexion was much lighter 
than that of her attendants; it was not as dark 
as that of many Cubans, or even Spanish wo- 
men; and the pink blood could be seen, in her 
slight embarrassment, mounting up in it, as clear 
and bright, as in the cheek of a New England 
brunette. 

At a sign from her, two of the attendants 
lifted me gently up, and supported me in a half- 
sitting posture, while the others came forward 
with their dishes. Then, with the sweetest air 
in the world, she made gestures to me that I was 
to eat, and taking up a sort of spoon, she fed 
me herself. 

The beverage was half soup, half porridge, and 
very palatable. When she saw that I not only 
ate it, but ate it with avidity, she turned, half- 
laughing, to one of the attendants, and said, 
“ Benotah, good.”’ After I had taken about 
a dozen spoonfuls, she stopped feeding me. I 
looked longingly at the basin, which was still 
more than half full, but she shook her head, 
smiling, and ordered the attendants away. Then 
directing the other servants to restore me to my 
recumbent position, she herself smoothed my pil- 
low, and making me a quick, graceful, but half- 








shy curtsy, glided noiselessly from the room. As 

she passed through the opening, where one of her 

attendants held back the mat for her, she turned ‘ 
Vor. LXI.—8 


and gave me a pgrting smile, the sweetness of 
which haunted my dreams for hours after, and 
which recalled to me what I had read of the 
smiles of Houris in Paradise. 

I was quite exhausted by all this, and soon fell 
into a deep sleep. But it was one of the most 
refreshing I had ever experienced. When I woke 
again, the stars were shining outside, and a cool, 
delicious night-breeze was blowing. 

As I looked around, I was startled by the light 
sound of receding footsteps, and just caught a 
glimpse of a white figure, that escaped, as a mat 
was lifted. But in the swaying, graceful motion, 
not less than in the exquisite turn of the head, I 
had no difficulty in recognizing my fair nurse, 
who had been watching me, I now saw, while 
I slept. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A monta had passed. Gradually all that had 
been so inexplicable in my situation was cleared 
up, and I comprehended, at last, that I was in 
the island of diamonds, and the only known 
white man that had ever visited it. 

My first difficulty had been to make myself 
understood, and to understand my attendants in 
turn. Signs had to answer in the beginning. 
But I speedily acquired something of the lan- 
guage used by those around me. I would point 
to the food they brought me, and so, very soon, 
learned the ordinary nomenclature of their table. 
In a similar manner I became acquainted with 
the more ordinary terms of every-day life: the 
names for house, tree, sky, face, mouth, eyes, per- 
son. I then picked up their synonyms for run- 
ning, walking, eating, drinking, and other ac- 
tive verbs. I remembered, that, at‘Harvard, the 
professor of language had said, that, even among 
civilized races, the common people rarely had a 
vocabulary of more than two or three hundred 
words. This was certainly true of the simple 
islanders among whom it was my lot now to be 
cast. Necessity, too, is a quick teacher. In an 
almost incredibly short period, I could converse, 
understandingly, with almost any one. 

In this way I was not long in learning how I 
had been rescued. It seems that the land-locked 
bay, on whose beach I had been cast, was not, 
as I had supposed, entirely inaccessible from the 
interior of the island. At one of its extremities, 
but quite concealed from a casual observer, a 
narrow, deep ravine led, tortuously, up to the 
summit of the hills. This defile had been cut, 
ages ago, by a stream, that, in the rainy season, 
found thus an egress for its waters to the sea. 
Some of the islanders, the morning after the gale, 
looking down from fhe heights above, had dis- 
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covered what seemed a human body, but of 
strange color and attire, lying on the sands. 
Alarmed, they had fled to seek the king of the 
island, Tootaha, but he being absent at the other 
side of his territory, they had told their wonder- 
ful story to his orphaned daughter, Obeira, a 
young princess of seventeen, who, startled by the 
strange intelligence, had come to the edge of the 
cliffs, to satisfy herself, by personal observation, 
of the truth of the story, By her orders a rude 
p2lanquin had been constructed, and bearers 
sent down with it, so that, before noonday, I 
was safely established in one of her father’s 
palaces, though still in a state of insensibility. 

Many days, indeed, went by, before I recovered 
consciousness. The strugzle in the water, the 
azitation of my mind, and the exposure after- 
ward on the beach, had combined to throw me 
into a high fever, accompanied by violent de- 
lirium. The simple-minded islanders, who re- 
garded me almost as a god, tried their few medi- 
cines on me to no avail, and were alike terrified 
and sorrow-striken at their failure. Then they 
called in their priests. These sacred men re- 
commended incantations. They came, with clubs 
and knives, beating and cutting themselves, out- 
side my dwelling, dancing and howling dismally. 
But their incantations did me no more good than 
their pharmacoepia. As a last resort, the high- 
priest proposed that the sacred procession of vir- 
gins, a ceremony only used in the worship of the 
gods, and performed by select maidens of the 
highest birth, should be inaugurated around my 
bed. 

«‘ He has a white skin,’ said the hierophant, 
+‘ and we have never seen a man with a white skin 
before: white is, and ever has been, the color of 
the gods, and we use it entirely for priestly vest- 
ments; he is of wondrous beauty; he has pro- 
bably fallen from the skies, for, if not, whence 
could he have come?’ The reader will under- 
stand this better, when he learns that these is- 
landers, as I shall have occasion to explain di- 
rectly, knew nothing of navigation, and had 
never seen a boat, much less a ship. ‘ Our medi- 
cines, which cure the common people, fail to cure 
him. Even the incantations, which are so power- 
ful as healing agencies, with princes of your 
royal house, have no potency here. He must be 
a god, or the son of a god, and, if so, only the 
ceremonies, set apart for the gods, will be of any 
avail.’’ 

It was this procession of virgins, headed by 
my preserver, the daughter of the king, which 
I had seen on my first return to consciousness. 
By a singular coincidence, nature had come to 
my aid just at the moment that the ceremony 





was at its height, so that not only was my re- 
covery attributed to the procession, but my being 
cured by such means, was regarded as conclu- 
sive proof of my descent from a superior race of 
beings. 

My almost constant companion, (luring my con- 
valescence, was Obeira, the king’s beautiful 
daughter. It was she who taught me most of 
my vocabulary, and supplied much other infor- 
mation. She told-me of the island, its moun- 
tains, its productions, and especially of its dia- 
monds, concerning which I evinced so much 
curiosity. 

“You like them ?”’ she said, one day, holding 
up the diamond tassel to her zone, and looking 
at each separate gem as it flashed into a hundred 
shades of color, while she turned it in the light. 
‘TI confess I do also. I never tire of looking 
at their changing hues. But why do your peo- 
ple, as you say, place so much value on them? 
With us they are almost as common as, you say, 
ordinary pebbles are with you.” 

I explained to her, that, in America and Eu- 
rope, diamonds were the raresi of gems, and that 
it was this, and not merely their beauty, that 
made them valuable. 


‘‘With us it is different,’’ she said. ‘ We 


make them a partially sacred gem, to be sure. 


But that is because they are beautiful to look at, 
and because the priests say that princes must 
have ornaments of some kind, set apart especially 
for them. Doyou know, I thin’ our reason for 
holding them in such estimation, is, if anything, 
the nobler of the two?” 

«You are quite right,” I replied. ‘ But where 
do you find diamonds ?”’ 

‘When you are strong,’ she said, “I will 
show you. But now the time has come for you 
to eat again: I see the attendants approaching 
with the dishes.”’ 

This conversation shows the familiar terms 
on which we already stood. Utterly uncon- 
ventional, and innocent even in thought, Obeira 
acted toward me asif I had been a dear brother. 
Nearly the whole day she spent at my side. 

“Here is a new dish for you,” she said, 
‘« You require something stronger than you have 
been taking. You needn’t make a face at it,” 
far, as the cover, a plantain-leaf, was lifted, I 
pretended not to like the looks of the supposed 
delicacy. ‘I cooked it myself, when I was ab- 
sent a little while ago, and if you don’t eat every 
bit of it, ll never speak to you again.” 

With this she took up a large spoon, and shak- 
ing her finger playfully at me, dipped it into the 
dish, and offered me a portion. 

It was a sort of pillau of rice and bird, the 
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latter chopped fine, and would really have done 
credit to Paris. 

“There, I told you you'd like it,” she added, 
showing her pearly teeth, and laughing, and her 
laugh was always low and musical, like the chim- 
ing of the tiniest silver bells. ‘* Confers now that 
we know how to cook as well as the Mericanos 
you are always talking about.” 

These Americans were a wonder: uot only to 
her, but to her father also. At first my state- 
ments respecting them, and, of course, of Euro- 
peans also, were simply dishelieved. But by- 
and-by my fair hostess began to see that, how- 
ever extraordinary my allegations, they must be 
true, as I was not one to exaggerate. After that, 
she would listen to me with undisguised wonder, 
nay! would ask me questiors by the hour. 

“These ships, these boats you talk of,” said 
her father, one day, ‘‘ how is it pessible there 
should be such things? We have never heard 
of them,” 

This was the most extraordinary circumstance 
connectel with these islanders. Everywhere 


else in the Pacific, on the smallest inhabited 
coral-reef, the people knew something of naviga- 
tion, and had eanoes in which they ventured, at 


least, along the shore. But in Tolulah there 
were no boats of any kind. I could only ac- 
count for it by supposing that the island had 
been originally populated from a pair, or pairs, 
who had been shipwrecked on it; that they had 
never had leisure, or occasion, to make another 
canoe; that their children, in consequence, had 
never learned the art; and that, in time, even 
the tradition of the thing had perished from 
among them. However, this absence of means 
of voyaging, explained, as nothing else could, 
the isolation in which Tolulah had remained. 
History, I reflected, told us of more than one 
art, which, like this, had been lost. This strange 
anomaly, therefere, was not wholly withont pre- 
cedent. 

“But you saw bits of the ship, in which I 
siilel, as wreck on your coast,”’ I replied. «You 
saw broken spars.”’ 

“Yes! and I have heard, that, in my grand- 
tire’s time, similar fragments ef timber, curiously 
shaped, and with iron spikes, as you call them, 
in them, were cast up, on the same beach.” 
This, which I had not heard before, was a strik- 
ing confirmation of the old Essex gunner’s 
Story. ‘ But we never understood the purpose 
of these bits of wreck. How should we know 
that they were, as you say, parts of a great 
ship? The iron was kept as something strange, 
onl now ornaments, as a sacred thing, the great 
temple; for no one ever thought of subjecting it 





to fire, and forging it, in the way you describe. 
Stone, as you know, and sharp-edged shells, 
are our cutting instruments. Besides, and here 
is the real puzzle, how do you make your vessels 
float? I should think they would sink at once.”’ 

Civilized people, who accept known facts from 
their infancy as axioms, can hardly understand 
how difficult it is for a savage, no matter how 
intelligent, to believe things out of his ordinary 
experience. Now this question of navigation 
was one of this kind. Just as, with us, when 
iron-ships were first suggested, the unlettered 
fancied they must sink, so this not unobservant 
islander, a wise man in his way, could not con- 
ceive of a boat of any kind floating. 

‘‘But you have seen a leaf, a twig, on the 
water. It does not sink,”’ I said. 

‘‘ But the leaf, the twig is light,” he replied. 
« A stone-axe sinks immediately, and your small- 
est boat is heavier than an axe.” 

It was no use explaining to him the theory of 
specific gravity, for his mind would not have 
been able to conceive even the first axioms of 
science, so I answered promptly. 

‘IT can build a boat, oh! king, and convince 
you. I will set about it as soon as I get stronger, 
if you will appoint me workmen, and bid them 
do as I direct. You yourself shall sail in it, if 
you will, and so shall Obeira,” I said, turning 
smilingly to her. 

She clapped her hands gleefully. ‘Oh! that 
will be glorious !”’ she cried. ‘No, you needn’t 
smile, incredulously ; I shall net be a bit afraid.” 

The very first day I was able to walk out, I 
selected a tree of enormous girth, which I di- 
rected to be cut down, for my plan was to build 
a canoe by hollowing out the trunk, no other 
kind of boat being possible with the limited 
tools at my command. I was as eager to begin 
the enterprise, as the king to see it undertaken, 
In this canoe, it was my purpose, in due season, 
to make my escape from the island. I had been 
brooding over the possibility of getting away, 
ever since I had begun to recover. The thought 
was with me through the night, and haunted 
me in the day. Obeira had often noticed my 
abstraction, and teased me to tell the cause, but 
I always evaded her. Now, suddenly, a way 
had been opened. I would have the assistance 
of the king’s own followers in constructing my 
canoe, and when it was finished, I would load 
myself with diamonds, and set off on a voyage, 
to seek some neighboring island, or to take my 
chance of falling in with a ship. 

The huge tree was a long time in being cut 
down. Literally speaking, it was not cut down, 
but burned down. Then a week elapsed before 
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it could descend the mountain, and reach its final 
destination, from which it was to be launched, 
which was at the mouth of the river that ran 
through the valley I saw from my hut. At last, 
dozens of laborers were at work, hollowing it out 
with fire, after which it would have to be shaped 
on the outside, slowly and laboriously, with stone- 
axes and adzes. It was a work of several months, 
but meantime my leisure was spent not unplea- 
santly, and part of it, indeed, very happily. 
For now that I was able to leave my apart- 
ment, I made various excursions through the 
island, sometimes in great state, with the king 
and numerous attendants, at other times more 
simply, with Obeira and only a few followers. 
It was on these latter occasions that I was so 
happy. Obeira and I would sit, side by side, for 
hours, on some rocky bluff, looking over the wide, 
green landscapes below; for the island, being 
twenty miles wide, and nearly forty long, fur- 
nished many lovely valleys; or we would stray 
off into the deep-shadowed woods, Obeira run- 
ning before, just as if she had been only a happy 
child, picking wild-flowers, and singing, in art- 
less innocence and happiness, like a merry bird. 
But sometimes sadder moods would come across 
me, and I would seek the cliffs that overlooked 


the ocean, and sit, silently, as Napoleon is said 
to have done at St. Helena, looking across the 
mighty sea. 

“TI do not like you to come here,”’ said Obeira 
to me, one day, almost pettishly, and seizing me 


by the arm. ‘‘Let us go! It always makes you 
sorrowful to sit on these rocks.” 

She dragged me away, asshe spoke, and I fol- 
lowed, bewitched, for the moment, out of even 
the thoughts of home, by her sweet smile and 
her tender manner. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“‘T Have often promised to show you where to 
find diamonds,’’ said Obeira to me, one bright 
morning. ‘It is a beautiful day; I will take you 
now.” 

Followed by four attendants, bearing provi- 
sions, and one of them carrying a sort of rude um- 
brella, in case his mistress should need it, we 
struck intoa path, that led up into the higher hills, 
where only trees of the temperate zone grew, for 
I should have already stated that, though the is- 
land was in the tropics, parts of it were so ele- 
vated, that it had almost every variety of climate. 
Where the palaces of the king were located, in- 
deed, it was as cool, ordinarily, as in June in 
New England, though we could see, far away, 
and on the level of the lower grounds, great palm 
trees standing up against the sky. 





‘‘ Diamonds, small ones,’’ she continued, “are 
found everywhere. As there are places, in your 
own country, where you say that stone-wood, 
coal you call it, is found almost entirely, and 
others where there is nothing but iron, so Tolu- 
lah, I suppose, may be called the island of dia- 
monds. The poorest people, by going to one of 
these smaller streams, that pour down from the 
hills, can, in a single morning, get a whole hand- 
ful of little diamonds. The earth, that these 
rivulets wash down, they rake backward and 
forward, keeping water running over it, and as 
they rake, the diamonds sparkle up. We, that 
is the priests, let these poor people keep, and 
even wear such diamonds; it is only the larger 
ones that we reserve for ourselves ; and they are 
but rarely discovered in the lower valleys, but 
only on the high grounds, where I am taking 
you, and where they are found embedded in the 
rock. We ourselves never use the small dia- 
monds, except to make a sort of seed ornament, 
as you see in my girdle to-day, or to pound them 
up into powder, with which our mystery-men, 
for it is an art kept sacred in our temples, polish 
and cut the larger diamonds.” 

‘That has often puzzled me,’’I said. ‘TI no- 
tice that all your finer gems are cut, exquisitely 
cut, some of them. How did you ever learn the 
art? Why, it was unknown, even in Europe, 
until a few hundred years ago, though it had 
been practised in India for thousands of genera- 
tions.” 

‘«‘T know nothing of your India or Europe,” 
she replied; ‘‘but the art has always been un- 
derstood in Tolulah from the earliest times. It 
is kept sacred and secret, as I have said;, but 
plenty of priests, in the temples, know all about 
it. Perhaps,” she added, ‘it was brought here 
by our first great ancestors, and perhaps, too, they 
came from the India you speak of: for you say, 
you know, that we must have come from some 
where, and could not have been created here.” 

As she thus spoke, she led the way, through 
the loveliest ravines, up, past one table-land and 
another, till, at last, we stood on a lofty moun- 
tain, the loftiest in the island. We were not yet 
at its summit, however, nor did Obeira propose 
to take me there. That rose sharp and steep, 
almost needle-shaped, like the famous Aiguilles 
near Chamouni, a vast obelisk of granite shoot- 
ing into the sky. Our destination was lower 
down, where the quartzy-sandstone, or conglome 
rate, lay at the base of this upper elevation. But 
even from here the view was magnificent, for the 
whole of Tolulah, with its plains, and valleys, 
and rivers, and forests, lay spread out beneath 
us, as in a map, the sea be’:g visible all around, 
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except where the lofty, steeple-like peak, of which 
I have spoken, shot up behind us. Gazing, in 
different directions, I could see a dozen valleys, 
radiating from the mountain, where we stood, as 
from a centre; and down the hill-sides, in every 
valley, innumerable rivulets were tumbling. The 
mists which prevailed almost continually in these 
high altitudes, added to the fascination of the 
scene, by now shutting in, and now revealing, 
the wondrous landscape. Here and there we 
could see white: villages nestled in the valleys, 
or on some commanding bluff, overlooking the 
country below, a rude, but stately temple. Far 
away, on every side, except immediately behind 
us, glittered and shone, as I have said, the illimit- 
able ocean. 

‘« Till you came here,” said Obeira, nestling to 
my side, ‘‘we thought that great sea the end of 
the world. We did not imagine that there was 
anybody, but ourselves, on the earth, or any 
lands beyond. But now we know better.” 

The innocent trust in me, the perfect faith in 
what I had taught her, was revealed in eye, and 
expression, and gesture. 

“But we must not stay here too long,” she 
said. ‘I have got to shew you where to find 
diamonds ; and after that, we must take our noon- 
day meal; and then it will be time for us to de- 
scend, if we are to get back by night-fall. Look 
at this.” 

She walked a few steps to the right, picked 
up 2 loose bit of quartz, and knocked off, from 
the side of the rock, a diamond of ten carats, or 
more. I followed her, and there, splangled, as 
it were, all over the conglomerate, were diamonds 
of priceless size and lustre, as common, appa- 
rently, as ordinary fossils are in other forma- 
tions. All that she had said to me was true. What 
the coal and iron regions of my own land were to 
other less-favored localities, this extraordinary 
diamond island was to other diamond mines. 
In Golcortda and Brazil, diamonds were, at best, 
rarities ; but here they were as plenty as road- 
side pebbles, or shells on a sea-shore. 

I could not help wondering what the effect 
would be on the world, if ever this island should 
become open to commerce. ‘To what will not 
the vast value-of the Regent and Koh-I-Noor 
sink,” I said to myself, ‘‘ when they have to com- 
pete with the virgin treasures of this wonderful 
soil ?”” 


Meantime, my companion went on, knocking 


gem after gem out of the conglomerate. Some- 
times, the diamond was so deeply imbedded, that 
her efforts were in vain; but diamonds were so 
plenty that she did not mind this: she gave a 
little half-vexed exclamation, and went off to 





another. She had great dexterity, however, and 
constantly succeeded where I thought she would 
fail. Once I offered to help her. 

‘‘No! no!’ she cried, in undisguised alarm, 
“‘The attendants cannot see us,’* for they had 
paused, lower down the mountain, ‘but it is 
wrong all the same. You must know,”’ she added, 
hurriedly, ‘‘ this is a sacred hill, and to gather its 
diamonds is forbidden to all, except to the higher 
priests, and those of royal blood. I am botha 
princess and a priestess, and have a double right 
to exercise this privilege. But I dare not dele- 
gate it even to you.” 

Never shall I forget the look with which this 
was accompanied. All this day her manner had 
been marked by a bewitching tenderness. My 
heart beat quick and fast. Whose, under similar 
circumstances, would not? : 

‘‘You may take as many as you please, how- 
ever, with you,” she said. “If ever you go away 
from Tolulah,” and her voice became swidenly 
sad, “they will make you rich in your own 
country. Perhaps some fair girl there will be 
your wife, and marry you, as we marry when we 
love, with festive garlands of flowers and dances 
by the new moon.” 

Her tones were low and plaintive, as she 
finished, and I almost thought there were tears in 
her eyes. Before I could reply, one of the atten- 
dants appeared, to say that our lunch was ready. 

A sudden change came over her. Never had 
she seemed gayer, than she now did, while the ser- 
vants were by. Never had her silvery laugh rung 
out soclear. And never had she seemed so charm- 
ing, so fascinating, in every way. She insisted 
on herself feeding me with the dessert, which 
consisted of small, delicate nuts, little cakes, 
and native sweetmeats. She sat by me, and made 
me open my mouth, while she tossed the morsels 
deftly in. I have been told that the beautiful 
Odalisques while away the time, in their Harems, 
by feeding each other in the same way. I can 
well understand it. It seems childish to tell of, 
in print, but it is a different thing when one is the 
recipient, and when an Obeira feeds you. 

It was late in the afternoon, before we could 
make up our minds to break away from this re- 
past, and it was nearly sunset when we reached 
the vicinity of the palaces. Even then, we both 
felt that the day had been too happy, and was 
still too happy, to part with yet. I suggested, 
therefore, that the attendants should be dis- 
missed, and that we should follow homewards 
more slowly, while they went ahead, and an- 
nounced our coming, and gave orders for the 
evening meal. 

“That is charming,’ she said, and her eyed 
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sparkled. ‘‘I know such a pretty spot, close by, 
which I don’t think you have ever seen. I will 
take you to it at once; we have still a little while 
left before night-fall. Come.”’ 

She led the way, accordinzly, to a secluded 
glen, overhung by drooping trees. Through it 
ran a little stream, that went singing by sofily, 
over a bed of silvery pebvles. We sat down, 
side by side, on a bank of thick, velvety turf, 
spangled all over with delicate wild-flowers, that 
reminded me, now of the Housatonia of my na- 
Just 
at our feet, the rivulet widened and deepened 
into a broad, quiet pool. Obeira challenged me 
to skim pebbles across the surface with her, and 
when she succeeded better than I did, clapped 
her hands and laughed gleefully. But, by-and- 
by, she seemed to tire of this sport. Sitting by 
the margin of the pool, her little, naked feet 
peeped out from beneath the hem of her robe. 
She dipped them, one after another, into the 
water, glancing mischievously up, to seo if I ob- 
served her. Then, lifting them just out of it, 
she coquettishly let the water drip, glittering, 
from their shining surface. Aud what pretty 
feet they were! Atlanta’s could not have been 
more slender or more arched. 

She tired of this pastime also, after awhile, 


tive woods, and now of fragrant violets. 


and with her hands lying listlessly in her lap. 
sighed, and gazed dreamily into vacancy. I 
had often noticed the beauty of her hand, but 
never so plainly as now: the fingers, long and 


tapering; the almond-shaped, pink nails: no 
Marquise of the Fauxbourg St. Germain, even 
in the most aristocratic times of the old monarchy, 
ever had one more beautiful! I took up the little 
hand, that lay nearest to mine, and as I did this, 
she woke from her reverie, glance] up at me and 
smiled. The sweet, tender expression was irre- 
sistible. I pressed the soft, warm palm instinc- 
tively. The slender fingers closed on my own 
in return, as she looked at me, half fondly, half 
inquiringly. Het eyelids drooped shyly; the 
color rose to her cheek ; her bosom heaved; her 
face turned slowly to mine, and our lips met, as 
it were, unconsciously. My arm stole around 
her waist, as she leaned toward me; and she hid 
her blushing cheeks on my bosom. 

Suddenly a footstep was heard approaching. 
Obeira sprung up, frightened, from my side, and 
stood looking around like a startled deer. The 
thicket, behind us, parted, and Tootaha stood 
before us. 

She gave alittle scream, covered her face with 
her hands, anl fled through the undergrowth 
in an opposite direction. 

I was alone with the king! 





CHAPTER VIII. 

For a moment I alinost expected that he would 
strixe me to the earth. He carried at his girdle, 
like all men of rank in Tolulah, a stone axe, and 
his hand rested on it, the fingers twitching. 

I rose tomy feet. But it was not to fly. What- 
ever came, I would, at least, face him. 

He looked at me with knitted brow, and mouth 
working, for a full minnte. 

‘‘You love her,” he said, tersely, at last, 
‘and she loves you?” 
I did not reply. 

assent, 

«¢* Well,” he said, ‘‘ you shall marry her.’ 

I drew a quick breath, not of relief, but of 
astonishment. Yet still I did not answer. What 
could I say? My mind was in a whirl. 

‘‘T have seen it coming for a long time,”’ re- 
sumed the king. * At first—I will be frank with 
you—lI was not pleased. Why should a princess 
of Tolulah, I said, demean herself by marrying 
one not of royal blood, and especially a stranger, 
no matter how exalted the people to whom he 
belongel? But when I consulted with the high 
priest, he took a diferent view of the maiter. 
[fe said you might be sent, if not from the gods, 
at leist by the gods. I have no son, as you well 
know, to inherit my kingdom. None of my 
family are suitable for a husband for my daugh- 
ter, and a woman is not fitted to govern, at least 
alone. I see you and Obeira love each other. 
Why should I stand in the way of your happi- 
ness? As the hierophants say, perhaps the 
godz themselves have had you cast on these 
shores in order that you may marry the princess 
and solve this dilemma of state.’’ 

He paused, as if awaiting an answer, but | 
was tongue-tied still. Iow could I reply? I 
did not really love Obeira, at least as I loved 
Bessie Thorndyke. The image of the latter, at 
the king’s question, rose up before me in all its 
spiritual and exalted beauty. The glamour of 
the last few hours fell from my eyes. I saw now 
that it was only my isolation on this island, the 
daily presence gf Obeira, and the magnetism. of 
her beauty which had led her father, and _per- 
haps herself also—ah! here was the pang—to 
believe I loved her. Between my remorse for 
that almost unconscious kiss, and my shame at 
my momentary weakness, what wonder I could 
not find words to speak! 

The king, however, mistook the reasons for 
my silence. 

‘IT see you have a becoming modesty,” he 
said. ‘It is an alliance not often offered to any 
man, and you may well be astonished at it. But 
I believe you to be brave, able and loyal; andl 


He took my silence for 
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give my ehild to you, therefore, with all my 
heart.”? The father was too much for the mon- 
arch at this juncture, and his voice shook. ‘“ Be 
true to her. That is all I ask.” 

After a moment, he resumed, more calmly. 

“Say nothing to Obeira, as yet, of this. I 
myself will speak to her, at the proper time. In 
a month from now, at the next new moon, you 
and she shall be wed, with the ceremonies and 
sacred rights befitting a princess of our royal 
house.” 

With these words, he wrung my hand and 
left me, stunned, bewildered, and still silent. 

For awhile I hardly knew where I was, or 
what I was. But gradually I realized the peril- 
ous abyss over which I stood. Thoughtlessly, 
with no intention of evil, I had yielded myself 
up to the fascination of Obeira’s presence, never 
asking to what it would lead. Yet I now saw 
that I had won her guileless affections, and that 
h»r father, if not she herself, expected me to 
murry her. 

‘‘ And why not?” at this point, asked a voice 
within me, the voice of the Tempter, the Mephis- 
tophles that is ever with us all. ‘ Bessie Thorn- 
dyke! Well, what have you to expect in that 
quarter? Even if you get back to America— 


which you never will—you will be poor and un- 


known. Her father will not give her to you, as 
you know, while you remain so. A life of strug- 
gle, at the best, lies before you. Should you 
win fortune and position, at last, it would only 
be after years of self-denial.and labor, when the 
youth of life will be over, and enjoyment, in its 
true sense, no longer possible. But here, here, 
in this lovely isle, everything that heart can de- 
sire is to be had for the asking. You have only 
to speak the word, and you will be a king’s son, 
with boundless wealth at command, and power 
for life and death over tens of thousands. Yet 
this is the least of it. Obeira will be your's, 
wholly your’s. Think of it! Recall her artless- 
ness, her bewitching manner, her ravishing 
beauty, her devoted love for you. Have you no 
gratitude? Did you, on your part, do nothing to 
win that love? Ah! you wince, you remem- 
ber that kiss! Are you a man of honor? 
Can you desert her? Why do you waver? To 
have her always by your side, to know that she 
will give her life for you if necessary, what more 
can you ask, what more ought you? In colder 
climes, in civilized lands, women, the best of 
them, love with unconscious reservations. So- 
ciety, position, wealth, a hundred things share, 
with a husband, their time, if not their hearts. 
But Obeira would be all your own. Your 
slightest wish would be her law. How can you 





do better than to accept the lot which Fate has 
assigned to you, remain in Tolulah, forget the 
selfish world outside, and be happy forever ?”’ 

But wou:d I be happy? Could I even make 
Obeira permanently happy? This is what I said 
to myself, or my better angel said. Were ease 
and luxury, after all, éverything? Was the life 
of a Lotus-Eater, itself, the ideal of existence? 
Would even the beauty and tenderness of Obeira 
never pall on me? Would I not be, at best, a 
prisoner, and would not the consciousness of this, 
in time, turn my love into loathing and hate? 
Could I hope, I repeated, ever to make Obeira 
permanently happy? This was notall. Lad I 
not something within me, did I not feel its stir- 
rings at this very moment, that called for loftier 
aims? Were intellect, and culture, and what we 
call civilization, nothing? Could any merely sen- 
suous, tropical life—the life of ‘‘ soul, take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry’’—give me all my 
nature desired, or help to raise me to that higher 
plane to which all who are true should aspire? 
Even in the arms of Obeira would I not sigh for 
what I had lost? She was not herself a false 
Duessa, but she would be one to me, and not a 
Una. My Una was Bessie Thorndyke. Obeira was 
beautiful, ravishingly beautiful, as the Tempier 
had said, but it was a beauty that appealed only 
to the senses, or principally to them. It was a 
beauty that could never “ counsel or command,” 
like the more exalted and spiritual beauty of 
Bessie Thorndyke. 

“Oh! noblest, and highest type of woman- 
hood,’’ I cried, apostrophizing my far-off mistress, 
‘“‘to surrender the hope of making you mine, 
would be to surrender all that is dearest and no- 
blest in life. If, for a moment, I was disloyal to 
you, the spell is now broken. It is you, you only, 
that I love, or have ever really loved. Have pity 
onme! Do youever, in your calm and prosperous 
felicity, think of the poor outcast, whom, for an 
instant, you seemed to love? It was, perhaps, only 
long acquaintanceship, and a momentary syin- 
pathy for one going away for years, that surprised 
you into your condescension. But be ita delusion,” 
I exclaimed, in bitter anguish, ‘‘come delay, dis- 
appointment, heart-break itself, still I will cling 
to the hope that you may have been in earnest. 
Better poverty and toil, with you as the reward 
at last, than ease, and luxury, and power, even 
with Obeira.’’ 

I stopped. Obeira! What had she done, poor 
girl, that I should speak of her half contempt- 
uously? She had never sought me in any un- 
maidenly way. It was not her fanlt that she 
had not the clear-cut, high-bred face of Bessie 
Thorndyke, or that culture did not run iu her 
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blood, as in that of her more fortunate rival. 
She was, in her way, as truly noble as any Thorn- 
dyke. But, alas! there were sympathies, there 
were aspirations—I could not shut my eyes to 
the truth—which Bessie and I could share to- 
gether, in which Obeira, if she lived a thousand 
years, could never have a part. Was I to con- 
siler only myself, the question ought to be de- 
cidel, perhaps, by the love the poor girl had for 
me. But suppose Bessie loved me also! Had I 
a right to sacrifice her, the first, in point of time, 
to love me, and incomparably the higher type 
of womanhood. No! never! 

Yet how could I escape? ‘It was sheer folly,” 
said my Mephistopheles, ‘to think of it.’” The 
only possible way was through the canoe I was 
building. Three months, at least, must elapse 
before the boat could be finished; and before a 
month I must either marry Obeira, or bring down 
on myself the vengeance of the king. There was 
really no choice left for me. To marry Obeira, 
and then, after the boat was launched, to steal 
away, was not to be thought of; I could not thus 
betray and desert an innocent girl; even if I 
diel for it, I would do right. I would keep, in 
future, at least, to the straight path. 

I paced, restlessly, to and fro. Now I thought 
of Obeira, of her love, and of her tears, and 
al:nost wavered. Now I thought of Bessie Thorn- 
dyke, and when I did this, I determined to dare 
everything rather than give her up. 

Give her up? Impossible! It would be to 





give up myself, to sink to a lower and lower level 
continually, to lose all hope of rising to a higher 
and loftier plane. 

‘Yet suppose,’’ repeated the Tempter, ‘“ sup- 
pose you should manage to escape—though, poor 
fool! there is not the remotest chance of it—and 
should reach America. It would only be—I re- 
peat it—to find Bessie Thorndyke married to 
some one of her own degree. She but yielded, 
that evening, to girlish sympathy, and laughed 
at her folly the next day, or at most the next 
week, She has long since forgotten you.” 

I stopped, and struck my breast, impulsively, 
as if I could, by that gesture, drive the foul 
Tempter from within. 

“* Never,”’ I said. ‘‘I will do right, come what 
will! I have four good weeks yet, and some- 
thing may happen in the interval: perhaps a 
ship may discover the island; perhaps—per- 
haps——” 

For an instant I thought I heard a mocking 
fiend laughing at my foolish hopes: I even looked, 
quickly, around ; but it was only my excited im- 
agination. 

«At any rate,” I said, ‘‘I can die. Always 
that resource against dishonor. If the king has 
me killed, I will die faithful, oh! my darling.” 

But, the moment after, I thought of the 
equally innocent rival, lonely and deserted, and 
perhaps broken-hearted, and I sighed, and said 
softly, with bated breath, 


‘« Poor Obeira !’”’ (TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY ELLA WHEELER. 


Stow o’er the river the ferry-boat came: 
Bringing my lover. 

“ Robin! my Robin!” I whispered his name, 
Over and over. 

Never before seemed the waters so wide; 
And never, oh! never, 

So slowly along did the ferry-boat glide, 
Over the river. 

High rose my heart above trouble and care, 
Like the down of a thistle; 

As shrilly and loud, on the still evening air, 
Broke the ferry-boat’s whistle. 

“ Robin! thy Robin is coming to thee !” 
The bells were all ringing ; 

And “ Robin, my Robin, is coming to me !” 
My glad heart was singing. 

Alas! and alas! when the boat kissed the land,” 
And the ropes were thrown over; 

Holding her dainty-robes up with one hand, 
Walked a maid, with my lover. 

His eyes they were cast on the face at hie side, 
And seemed loth to leave it; 








Jealousy whispered, “ The maid is his bride !” 
Could I believe it? 

“The maid has been jilted, been jilted, oh ! oh [” 
The bells were all ringing ; 

And a weird, weary dirge, in the sharp key of woe, 
My sad heart was singing. 

Swiftly I sped from my false lover's sight, 
The damp dews were falling. 

T heard a quick voice on the still air of night, 
Calling and calling. 

“Evelyn! Evelyn! whither away? 
Is this the meeting, 

T have looked forward to many a day? 
Have you no greeting? 

Never a word for the sister, whose name 
T’ve spoken so often ?” 

Hot grew my cheek with the warm blush of shame, 
And tears came to soften, 

The wild, stony grief that was threatening death 
To love's tender blossom. 

Oh, never again shall a doubt of his faith 
Darken my bosom. 





KITTY ROSS. 


BY MARIETTA HOLLEY. 


‘“‘ Sue piecea up every block of it with her own 
hands, Malviny did.’ And the proud mother 
spread abroad the gergeus folds of the patch- 
work bedquilt before the eyes of the bewildered 
young minister like a triumphal banner. 

“She thought at first she would have it a al- 
bum quilt; but, finally, she decided on a blazing 
star, as Malviny says to me, ‘it looks so kind 0’ 
heavenly.’ You know stars are a bright yellow, 
and the sky is a blue ground-work jest like this. 
She thought it gave it a kind of a sacred look. 


She is dreadful religeus, Malviny is. I have said’ 


to her father, many a time, ‘If she is ever 
snatched away from us, Pa, I hope he will be a 
religious man that snatches her.’ A good many 
told me, when she was a little girl, that she was 
just cut for a minister’s wife, she was so equi- 
nomical and industrious. She is an awful worker ; 
there is seven hundred pieces in this bedquilt ; 
that shows some industry, don’t it, Mr. Thurs- 
ton ?”’ 

“I beg your pardon, madam; I am afraid 
I didn’t quite understand you!’’ His rather 
dreamy, gray eyes were ‘looking out of the open 
window, down the emerald, daisy-empearled 
neadow, stretching away to the green woods. 

‘| was saying there is seven hundred pieces 
of calico in this bedquilt ; I didn’t begrech layin’ 
out the calico for her—not a bit; she cut ’em all 
out in one day.” 

‘“‘ Kitty helped her cut ’em out, for I seen her ; 
n’ I want a piece of pie, or bread n’butter.”’ 
Sammy, the fearless, had entered the room, and 
stood before the authoress of his life, with plead- 
ing in his tone, and utter indifference in his de- 
meanor toward his visitor. 

“Yes; Kitty helped her a sight,” said Mrs. 
Ross, commencing to fold up the bedyuilt, and 
she added, severely, '* Little boys should be seen, 
and not heard.” 

“T am tired of bein’ seen; I want to be heard 
a spell; m’eant I have the pie or bread n’ butter? 
I want some strawberries on it. Haint Kitty got 
back yet? I seen her start for ’em more’n a 
"nour ago.” 

‘When Kitty gets a book in her hand, or gets 
eut doors, there is no knowin’ when she will be 
seen again. She is so different from Malviny. 
Why, if you will believe it, Mr. Thurston, if that 
girl should tell you the truth to-day, I believe 





she would say that she thought a little bit of: 
moss out of the woods was prettier than this 
blazing star bedquilt.” 

As she gave utterance to this astounding atro- 
city, on the part of Kitty, she stood by the table, 
folding the article in question ; and her last-born, 
standing opposite her, gazing at her keenly from 
beneath his torn straw hat, said, 

‘¢ Malviny’s crosser’n a bear, and Kitty haint. 
She don’t order a feller round. What are you 
steppin’ on my foot for, mother ?”’ 

‘‘Samuel Ross, do you go right out into the 
kitchen, and wash your face. I should be ashamed 
to come into the room where there is company 
with such a looking face.’’ He did not move, 
and she continued, with a threatening glance at 
him, ‘Do you want me to have a reckoning with 
you?” Evidently he did not, for this question 
was potent; he left the room immediately. Mrs. 
Ross laid the bedquilt in the bed-room, saying, 
as she came back into the room, 

‘* Malviny will be in, in a few minutes.’’ 

Again the young minister’s eye wandered out 
of the open window. 

‘«Isn’t that your youngest daughter coming wp 
through the meadow ?”’ 

‘La, no! She haint my daughter; that is 
Kitty Ross, my husband’s brother's girl. I took 
her though when she was an infant babe ; brought 
her up on a bottle, and done for her as if she was 
my own.” 

‘«T have noticed her face in church,’’ said he. 

He did not say that her face in the family-pew 
reminded him of a mountain daisy, in a bed of 
hollyhocks. Neither did he find it necessary to 
tell what an inspiration she had been to him; 
that when some noble truth came warm from his 
own heart, the sudden light that would spring up 
in those shy, brown eyes, had shown him, that, 
though strangers, they were near kindred. And, 
if the whole two hundred of his congregation 
had been absent, and those appreciative eyes 
present, he would think he had a full house. 
These thoughts, which he did not speak, were 
still in his mind, when two doors opened simul- 
taneously, and Malviny and Kitty entered. Mal- 
viny had, in her virgin bower, attired herself in 
her best, to do honor to the young minister, and 
she sailed in through the hall-door, just as Kitty 
entered through the kitchen-door, — the sit- 
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ting-room, with her basket of’berries. She had 
on a print-dress and a sundown; but she had 
found a great bunch of wild-flowers and grasses, 
and her cheeks were as rosy as her strawberries, 
and her eyes fell shyly as they met the earnest 
look of admiration the young minister bent upon 
her, as he took the hand that was free in his own. 

‘‘Malviny, you go right into the parlor with 
Mr. Thurston. I have been waiting for you to 
come down; and Kitty, you go out into the kit- 
chen-porch, and look after your strawberries. 
And Malviny,”’ the mother called after them, as 
they passed through the hall, ‘‘ you show the 
minister your feather-flowers, and the hair- 
wreath you have just done.’’ 

The young minister, as in duty bound, respect- 
fully examined the flowers, in which the hair of 
the living and the dead of the Ross family blos- 
somed again. The feathers, haply fallen from 
defunct ganders, were alsa faithfully commented 
upon, and then his attention seemed to be wan- 
dering. 

‘‘I noticed you had some beautiful ftowers in 
your kitchen garden, asI passed this afternoon.” 

‘‘Oh! they are some of Kitty’s. Father gave 
her a little piece of ground in the garden; he 
don’t make any difference between her and me, 
though she is only a girl we took, and is de- 
pendent on us for a home.” 

The color flushed up into Mr. Thurston’s face, 
but any remark he might have wished to make 
was cut short by the entrance of Sammy, the 
terrible. He came in with an air of boldness, be- 
fitting Robert Kidd, ‘as he sailed, as he sailed.” 
But a close observer could see that he was in- 
wardly ill at ease, as if he expected his sojourn 
would be short in that land of promise. His pre- 
sentiment was doomed to quick fulfillment, for 
scarcely had his little tow-breeches touched the 
chair-bottom, when Malviny asked him, with 
much sweetness, 

“Sammy, won’t you go out, and get mea drink 
of water?’’ 

Sammy had no fear of man before his eyes, 
and he arose in his wrath. 

«Yes; gim’me a drink of water! That is al- 
ways the way! Gim’me a drink of water! an’ 
then, when I go out after it, mother won’t lem’me 
come in again! When a feller is here, it makes 
you awful dry to have me jest step into the 
room.” 

*‘T shall tell mother of you, Samuel,’’ said 
Malviny, with a red face. 

‘Yes! there it is again! gem’me into more 
trouble !’’ 

‘ She will have a reckoning with you, Samuel.”’ 

As we have said, Sammy had no fear of man ; 





but, before a ‘‘ reckoning,’’ even his iron courage 
faltered. Whatever this ‘‘ reckoning” might be, 
he had evidently learned, from past experience, 
that the loss was sure to be upon his side of the 
account, and at the mention of it he departed, 
pausing, however, at the door to make up a face 
at his sister. 

‘*T am so ashamed of him, Mr. Thurston ; but 
we all humor him mest to death, and it makes 
him act awful bad.” 

“Oh! don’t mention it,” said the young min- 
ister, biting his lip. ‘‘ But we were just speak- 
ing of your flowers, Miss Ross. I think I noticed 
a kind of rose that was exceedingly beautiful 
and rare, suppose we go out and see them.” 

Miss Ross was delighted, of course, to walk even 
so short a distance with the handsome young min- 
ister ; and as she told her mother afterward, “as 
they walked through the front yard, the faces of 
the three Talmadge girls were so flattened against 
the window-panes opposite that their noses looked 
like the pictures of the Hottentots in her old 
Geography.’”’ And Malviny further remarked 
to her mother that ‘it was shameful the way 
those Talmadge girls was after the minister, and 
they Methodist girls, too, and he an Episcopal.” 

‘“‘Yes,”’ cried Mrs. Ross, ‘‘I don’t see how 
folks can make up their faces to act so bold: but 
it does seem as if some folks haint got no pride.” 

Excepting a kitten, delivered, in its weakness, 
into the hands of children, for them to use at plea- 
sure, I think there are few objects more truly de- 
serving of sympathy, than a young unmarried 
minister. Then, if ever, must he be very circun- 
spect ; he must look neither to the right hand nor 
the left. His persecution is not like the old mar- 
tyrs, but he will be stoned in the synagogue by 
soft glances, and honeyed smiles, and endearing 
words. He will be sawn asunder in the market- 
place and the seclusion of his own study, by 
curious old ladies, who will gather his past his- 
tory and settle his future. He will not wander 
in sheep-skin and goat-skin, but in slippers mani- 
fold, embroidered with every known device. 

If the young minister be cowardly, he is often 
constrained to gird up his loins and flee to the 
mountains. But the Rev. Floyd Thurston was 
not cowardly. From his earliest youth he was 
noted for his quiet self-possession. He always 
knew just what he wanted, and he usually ob- 
tained it in a straightforward manner. Like 
Sir Galahad, 


“ His strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because his heart was pure.” 


To do him justice, he was a very pure-minded 
young man, earnestly devoted to his sacred call- 
ing; and although he was talented, rich, and 
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handsome, he was not vain; consequently, he 
passed unnoticed many things that would have 
affected a vainer man. I think Malviny had for- 
gotten that the old kiichen-porch opened directly 
upon the garden, and was not very remote from 
it. But I think the young minister had not, for 
his first glance was in that direction, and there 
sat Kitty hulling her strawberries—and Kitty 
was laughing. 

Down in the meadow that afternoon, Kitty 
had not been very gay, though she loved every 
flower and bird, and every little white wanderer 
of a cloud as well. When her cousin was im- 
perious, and her aunt cross, and she felt herself 
to be more than ever an alien and an intruder, 
as their words often made her feel, she loved to 
got away from it all out into the woods, into the 
fields; and dear Nature, gentlest of all consolers, 
how tenderly did she comfort this sweet little 
soul! It seemed as if it were such a large world 
after all, and the good God had a place in it for 
everything. Even the least little mite of a grass- 
spray looked up hopeful, and seemed to feel at 


ease; and the great, calm heavens overhead } 


never twitted it 6f being so small and worthless 
after it had done so mach for it, in the way of 
dew and sunshine. 

Sometimes, I am afraid, little Kitty was wicked 
enough to wish in her heart that the ‘ bottle she 
had been brought up on,” and which her aunt 
so often set before her, had been broken, ani 
her infant life with it. But this afternoon she 
was too busy to give way to sorrowful memories 
or forebodings, for her aunt had ordered her 
to pick five quarts. 

She was willing to work faithfully for her 
aunt. The neighbors said, “‘she worked like a 
slave, and it was a shame!”’ But I don’t think 
Kitty cherished any revengeful thoughts; she 
wanted to do her duty, and if it was a loveless 
duty, it was only the harder for her. She worked 
diligently, and had gotten her basket nearly full, 
when down in a corner of the rail-fence, in a 
clump of alders, she found a bird’s-nest, full of 
little ones almost ready to fly away. 

“Oh, you darlings!” she murmured, looking 
down into it with her soft, wistful eyes. ‘You 
happy darlings! that have got some one to love 
you! Old bird, you needn’t stand up there so 
anxious. Do you think I would harm a feather 
on their little heads ?”’ 

Then she wondered if any one would ever care 
for her as that old constant bird did for her little 
ones. She meant really to care for her as Clive 
Newcome did for Ethel. She had just been read- 
ing ‘The Newcomes.”” She would ask for nothing 
else upon earth, she thought, if she could only 





be loved like that. She didn’t care if it never 
amounted to anything. Little Kitty did not 
think of a settlement and an establishment, but 
all her life her poor heart, her hungry, loving 
little heart, had been asking for bread, and got 
only a stone. How beautiful it would be, alto- 
gether too blessed for her, she thought, as she 
went up to the house through the blossomy 
clover, to have a pair of dark-gray eyes look 
upon her with loving tenderness. Somehow, 
lately, all her air-castles—and she was a great 
builder of them—had raised themselves up in a 
Gothic form, with a stained window for a back- 
ground; and all her heroes had looked down 
upon her with gray, earnest eyes; they had all 
handsome, dreamy faces, and their hands were 
spread abroad in benediction. Strange attitude 
for bold crusaders and knights in armor—but 
so it was. 

When her aunt, had dismissed her so sum- 
marily from the room, little Kitty was not un- 
happy; oa the contrary, I think she was never 
so happy in all her life—for had she not met just 
such a look as she dreamed of down in the mea- 
dow. The memory of that was enough to make 
her bliss; and the berries she was hulling so 
busily, might have re-ripened beneath the tender 
sunlight in the brown eyes. But when the young 
minister looked at her, we said Kitty was laugh- 
ing, and it chanced in this wise: Sammy, rudely 
driven from the parlor, had, as he always did, 
taken his wounded spirit to Kitty ; and such sol- 
ace did he find in her society, that he had for- 
gotten his grief. Yet, still smarting under the 
sense of the injury his sister had done him, he 
was in the corner of the porch, giving a theatri- 
cal representation of a scene to come off, when 
he was a wealthy householder, and Malviny a 
beggar at his gate. Kitty knew she ought not to 
laugh ; but her sense of the humorous was very 
keen, and Sammy was a zealous, if not a finished 
performer. His head was just stretched out, 
waving Malviny scornfully from his palace-door, 
when, suddenly he dropped his tragic air, and 
exclaimed, *‘ By Hokey, there they be now!” and, 
by one of the master strokes for which he was 
famous, he tripped over the basket of berries, 
and, entangling his foot in the trailing clothes- 
line that depended from one corner of the porch, 
he fell headlong to the ground. 

The young minister would have disgraced his 
sacred calling, had he stood coldly by and seen 
a fellow-being in distress. He released Sammy 
from his perilous position, wiped the tears with 
his own snowy handkerchief, and then insisted 
on helping Kitty pick up her berries. 

“Qh, no!’’ said Malviny, who stood aloof, by 
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reason of her new muslin dress, which both she 
and her mofher mistrusted ‘‘ wouldn't wash.” 
But Mr. Thurston insisted. They were the most 
tantalizing of berries, and, upon finding them- 
selves free once more, had scampered into un- 
heard-of places of concealment. But into their 
remote fastnesses, behind large, glossy plantain- 
leaves, and golden-disked dandelions, did the 
young minister follow them, as diligently as he 
had ever burrowed after a Greek root, and far 
more delightfully, I warrant. Once or twice, his 
white hand came in contact with Kitty’s little 
brown pink-tipped fingers, and once her long, 
sweeping curls grazed his cheek ; but he endured 
both these trials in a true Christian spirit of re- 
signation ; indeed, so disciplined was his mind, 
that I am certain, when she had thus smote him 
upon one cheek, he would willingly have turned 
the other also. 

The acquaintance, thus begun, Mr. Thurston 
did not allow to cease; his visits to the farm 
house were frequent and lengthy. Mrs. Ross 
openly and friendly, Malviny, demurely, ac- 
cepted them as tributes to her charms, both as a 
rich man’s daughter, and as a maiden who was 
alike industrious and economical. So time ran 
along, till one evening Mr. Thurston walked 
home with Kitty from an evening meeting. That 
night, in the sacred retiracy of their bed-room, 
while on the huge feather-bed, good uncle Phy 
slept the sleep of the just, Mrs. Ross lay awake 
in deep thought. Finally, she hunched her hus- 
band in the side, changing an incipient snore, 
into, 

‘« What's wanted, mother?” 

««T have been thinking, Pa,” was the answer, 
“that Kitty would like to go away somewhere 
this summer, and mebby we had ought to let her 
oclug was beloved by her uncle, as well as by 
Sammy, the terrible, and the mother felt that she 
must be wary. 

«© You know she has worked pretty hard,” she 
continued, ‘all the spring, and I spose folks will 
talk if we don’t do well by her. And her aunt 
Huldy—she is her own aunt, if we never did any 
ef us see her—she has been writing to her time 
and again for her to come and visit her ; and she 
is well off, and getting pretty well along in years ; 
and she might leave Kitty something. I don’t 
know as we had ought to stand in her light.” 

“I thought you couldn’t spare her, last sum- 
mer, when her aunt wrote for her.”’ 

‘Philander, you little know the feelings a 
woman has for a child she has brought up on a 
bottle: Iam willing tospare Kitty, this summer.”’ 
A Well, well! you women folks must have it 








your own way; you will, any way; only she 
hadn’t better stay long.”’ 

In this philosophical frame of mind, uncle Phy 
turned himself to the wall, and resumed his nog- 
turnal music, seemingly taking up the broken 
note just where it was rudely interrupted by his 
wife’s elbow. 

So it chanced that, the next Sabbath, the 
young minister missed the shy, brown eyes, that 
had been such a help and delight to him. That 
day he preached to empty seats, and the next 
afternoon he found it convenient to call at the 
farm-house. Malviny met him at the deor, ra- 
diant and blooming; her mother also was in fine 
spirits ; but they both seemed afflicted with a sud- 
den loss of memory. They couldn’t, either of 
them, for their life, recollect the name ‘of the 
place where Kitty had gone. But it was a good 
ways off, and they didn’t know but she had gone 
for good. She wasn’t much help to them, and 
they thought mebby they shouldn’t have her 
come back at all, Mrs. Ross added, however, 
with some show of sentiment, that ‘‘ though Kitty 
was so hard to manage, and so different from 
Malviny, still, when a women had brought a 
child up on a bottle, and done for ’em like her 
own, she couldn’t h2lp missing ’em.”’ 

Mr. Thurston was not very sociable, Malviny 
thought, when her mother, ag in duty bound, left 
them alone. He could not possibly stay to tea, 
and he was just drawing on his gloves, prepara- 
tory to leaving, when Mrs. Ross, who had in her 
loneliness wandered up stairs, rushed into the 
room with frightened eyes, and waving cap- 
strings. She held a paper in her hand, which 
she had found in Sammy’s room, and then they 
both remembered that he had been missing since 
the early dinner. The paper, which the young 
minister took out of the mother’s trembling hand, 
and read, was as follows: It was written seem- 
ingly with much effort, and each line commenced 
with a capital letter, like peetry. 


“T am a going to run dway 
Where Kitty is I love her oh 

. Is sweet Kitty is I will 
Nott stay where foaks are 
Kross and will not give a 
Feller 2 peaces of py 
When he Are Starvin Hungry 
So no moar at preasant 
U need not look for me for 
Deer parints I will not be took 
Alive So no moar from yure Sun 


Sammuil 


ps I Hoap Malviny wont 
Be dry now when shehas a Bo.” 
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As they read, the grief-stricken parent recol- 
lected that he had been refused two pieces of pie 
at dinner. The premises were searched unsuc- 
cessfully, and as uncle Phy was absent, Mr. 
Thurston volunteered to walk to the village, only 
two miles distant, in search of the fugitive. 
About half‘a mile from the village, he discovered 
Sam, who was resting from his fatigue on a stone- 
heap, but with his bundle suspended from a 
long pole, still upon his shoulders. This bundle, 
as after-search revealed, consisted of a flaming 
cravat, and a paper-collar of his father’s, a 
box of percussion caps, a steel-trap, an empty 
powder-horn, a pair of thin, Sunday trousers, a 
iack-knife, six jell-tarts, and a generous slice of 
sponge-cake. He scornfully refused to return 
home, strictly affirming that to Riverdale he 
would go, to aunt Huldy’s, to see Kitty. 

‘‘ Riverdale? aunt Huldah Bliss?’ The young 
minister’s face was radiant. But by putting forth 
all his powers of persuasion, which so few could 
resist; he succeeded in bringing the young pro- 
digal home, where, for that night at least, he 
found there was pie enough and to spare. Mrs. 
Ross and Malviny overwhelmed the young minis- 
ter with gratitude, which he received with good- 
nature; in fact, he seemed to be in such a blissful 


state of mind, that nothing came amiss to him. 
But he could not stay to tea; his vacation was so 
near at hand, he was exceedingly busy. 


His vacation ! 
have one. 

Yes; he was to have three month’s vacation— 
the church needed repairs; it had been arranged 
at the last vestry-meeting. 

After he went away, Mrs. Ross assured Mal- 
tiny that when it made a certain person so happy 
todo another certain person a good turn, she 
thought that certain person had better be in a 
hurry for what might happen. Malviny blushed, 
shook her head playfully at her mother, and be- 
took herself to her patch-work, for she was now 
piecing up a sunflower bedquilt. 

The third day after the hegira of the terrible, 
Kitty Ross looked up from her sewing, at 
the mild face opposite her, which beamed out 
from its lace ruffles, like the moon from fleecy 
olouds. 

“T shall be just as glad to see him as if he 
were my own son,” said the old lady, impres- 
sively, as she folded up her letter, took off her 
spectacles and wiped them, and looked up at her 
nieee. Littke Kitty was sitting in a rocking-chair, 
before the window, and aunt Huldah thought 
she looked like a picture, in her white-muslin 
dress, and her beautiful head resting against the 
carved mahogany of the old-fashioned chair- 


They didn’t know he was to 





baek. There was a wonderfully pretty color in 
her face, too, as she asked, shyly, 

‘¢ Why does he happen to come here visiting, 
aunty, when you are no relative of his?” 

‘‘His mother was the best friend I ever had 
in my life, and when she died, his father was 
most distracted. They lived next door to me 
then, and [ took Floyd; he was nine years old, 
right here, and kept him a year. His father died, 
too, a year or two after that, and Floyd went 
away to school, and to college, and finally got to 
be aminister. But he has always considered this 
a sort of home, and has been here every little 
while ever since; and if he were my own son, 
he couldn’t be more welcome, for a better boy 
never lived.”’ 

Aunt Huldah gave the letter a final fold, pre- 
vious to its life-long seclusion in her bureau- 
drawer, and then exclaimed, triumphantly, 

‘How glad I am, Kitty, I made you take that 
sage-tea, last night. You looked dreadful pale 
when you first came here. Sage is an excellent 
herb. I havn’t seen such a color in your cheeks, 
never ; and your eyes shine just like stars.”’ 

Aunt Huldah’s sage-tea was, indeed, marvelous 
in its effects, if that ‘‘ excellent herb’’ were really 
the cause of the brown eye’s lustre; for they 
were, indeed, like stars, and the cheeks—why, 
sure roses were pale in comparison to them. 

So the Rev. Floyd Thurston thought, as he sat 
by her side in the vine-shadowed portico, through 
the long, sweet twilights, or wandered through 
the fields with her, the fields that ‘‘ran, dew- 
dabbled to the sea’’—for aunt Huldah lived near 
the sea-shore—teaching her so many things. Why, 
he knew every thing. Kitty thought. Why, every 
bird's name, and all the lovely ferns and lichens 
and mosses, she had loved, without a proper in- 
troduction. Why, they were old friends to him: 
he could name them every one, and the rocks, 
shale, eocene, and pliocene, and what not. Why, 
he had only to glance at these solid mysteries, 
to be able to tell its name and age; and how he 
could talk about the wonder of their creation. 
How wonderfully wise he was! And what a mar- 
vel it was that he could care for her enough to 
take such pains to teach her, little, ignorant thing 
that she was! Thus Kitty thought in her sweet 
humility. But Floyd Thurston thought that the 
bright, eager eyes she raised to him, when some 
new truth dawned upon her; her quick sym- 
pathy as he read some choice bit out of Ruskin, 
Thoreau, or Hugh Miller, was the best reward 
he could possibly have. Sometimes he would 
read poetry to her, ‘Lady Geraldine’s Court- 
ship,”” ‘‘Genevieve,” and ‘ Maud,” and the 
“‘ Tdyls of the King.” Not always then did the 
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star-like eyes beam fully upon him. The shy 
eyelids would often droop over them like clouds 
of snow. He put a wonderful deal of soul into 
those poems, I can assure you. So, through those 
long, bright summer days, and early autumn, 
the young minister taught Kitty the sweetest les- 
son upon earth. 

And in blissful unconsciousness, through these 
very days, aunt Ross, the schemer, rejoicing in 
hor master-stroke, bought bright colored calicoes 
for Malviny, to cut into fantastic shapes, and at 
the same time taught her lessons of economy, 
befitting the chief lady of the parish. 

But, as the last Sabbath in September drew 
near, the parish became like the troubled sea, 
which rests not day nor night. Signs had been 
seen, not in the heavens, but at the parsonage, 
at which curious heads were shaken. Carpets 
were visible out under the plum-trees ; the cur- 
tains in the bay-window were known to be taken 
down anil washed; and, upon good authority, 
more ‘groceries’ had been purchased at the 
village-store than had ever gone into that house 
at onetime. This might, it is true, betoken the 
return of the minister only. The motherly old 
lady in charge, who had been Mr. Thurston's 
nurse, was reticent. The best pumper in the 
neighborhood, (it is needless to say it was a 
female,) had pliel her pump in vain—the well 
was too deep; no information could be gained. 
But it was well to be watchful, and it could not 
be denied that suspicion was abroad. 

Miss Hathway, a maiden who had bewailed 
her virginity, forbid it for me to say how many 
years, called upon Mrs. Ross on Saturday after- 
noon, and ‘mistrusted the minister was going 
to bring home a wife.” 

“Oh, pshaw!’’ said Mrs. Ross, “I guess I 
know which way his mind is sot. Malviny, 
you go and bring out a breadth of your new rag- 
carpet, and show it to Miss Hathway. Haint 
that coperas-color splendid? Malviny colored 
it herself.” 





Miss Hathway, like the rest of the unmarried 
females of the parish, had seen visions, and 
dreamed dreams, in which, if an angel figured, 
it was not a female angel, but a young man with 
a long, white robe, like those in the sepulchre. 
She praised the carpet, but coldly. ‘‘ She wasn’t 
over partial to copperas-color, she preferred 
but’ nut.” 

Within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, the 
congregation in St. Jude’s had not met at so early 
an hour; and the fans which so wildly fluttered 
in the air, were but faint symbols of the agita- 
tion that shook the breasts of their flutterers, 
But the sun, which never looked down on a 
lovelier day, hastened not his chariot. Neither 
did Mr. Thurston appear sooner than his wont. 
At precisely half past ten he walked in, and by 
his side—the fans sunk in the lips of the faint 
finners—it could not be! and yet it was! Kitty 
Ross! Kitty Ross Thurston! for the tender pride 
and happiness of the young minister’s face could 


‘not be mistaken. 


The faces of Mrs. Ross and Malviny were 
tablets on which unutterable thoughts were 
traced. But for them fainting was impossible, 
for at the first view of the pretty, pretty face, 
looking out from its white draperies, Sammy, 
the terrible, rose in his seat, and whispered 
audibly to the stricken Malviny, who, divining 
his intent, grasped him firmly by the back of his 
little plaid pantaloons. 

** Leg’go, Malviny! Lem’me go,I say! I will 
go to Kitty!” 

“T'll Kitty you!’ she whispered to him, in 
direful accents. 

But this singular threat was powerless. He 
writhed and struggled, till his mother, like the 
ancient mariner, ‘‘ held him with her eye,”’ and 
assured him that a ‘‘reckoning”’ would inevitably 
be the result of another movement on his part. 

That brought him to his seat, just as Kitty 
lifted her sweet eyes to her husband’s face, and 
the service began. 





LILY. 


BY MES, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


Tur day was dying; still and white 
She lay, and watched the coming night, 
Softly she sighed with failing breath, 
Oh! tarry not, but hasten, Death! 

Our tears fell fast; her chiding voice 
Bade us not sorrow, but rejoice. 
Rejoice for her on whose dim sight 
Burst visions of seraphic light. 

A broken lily, trampled, torn ; 

Her wrongs in silence she had borne. 





Had, patient, bowed beneath the stroke 
Whose force her tender, true heart broke. 
Nor e’en when outraged love and trust 
Were trodden rudely in the dust, 

Had cherished one revengeful thought 
*Gainst him who all the ruin wrought, 
The day was done, the light had fled, 
With face upturned, she lay there dead, 
Earth’s conflicts now forever past, 

Peace, rest eternal, won at last. 
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Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72. 


CHAPTER II. 

GertRuDE HarrineTon and Hart Webster had 
strolled away by themselves, when Clara and 
Compton disappeared among thé laurels. Up 
through the apple-orchard, to the ridge of an in- 
laping hill, they walked slowly, conversing as 
they went. Ido not say that these young per- 
sons had fallen in love at first sight; but a feel- 
ing of strange and bewildering pleasure possessed 
them both. Gertrude’s beauty was of a kind to 
fascinate the senses of a young man of keen feel- 
ings and vivid imagination, and her intellect, as 
yet but half developed, astonished him by a 
sparkle of wit and naive humor, which kept his 
own faculties at their highest. There was not 
much of sentiment in their conversation, per- 
haps, until they reached the summit of the hill, 
where some soft, feathery larch-trees stood 
against the crimson sky, forming a sort of tem- 
ple around a huge fragment of rock, that had 
been blasted for some purpose years before, and 
was now overgrown with seeded ferns, and soft 
cushions of moss, while its crevises were choked 
up with wild columbines and trailing arbutus. 
All around this rock a carpet of gray, buck-horn 
moss crackled under-foot; and, rising against it, 
like a Druid altar, was the stump of a huge oak, 
with litchen creeping over the brown bark, and 
cup-moss studding the top with coral drops. On 
tlis side of the rock, fragments had been torn 
away, leaving a hollow, curved like the seat and 


back of a sofa, which seemed to be cushioned 


with greener and richer velvet than the looms of 


France ever gave forth. Up to this sylvan seat 
Gertrude led her guest, and stood smiling at the 
pleased wonder with which he regarded it. 

“Why, it is the throne for a fairy,” he said, 
drawing a deep breath; for a love of nature 
stirred his intellect like old wine. ‘Surely all 
this never came by chance!’’ 

Gertrude laughed ; his surprise pleased her. 

“Not quite by chance. Clara and I only helped 
nature a trifle. This was our play-house when 
We were little girls, We were always luxurious 
in our tastes, you see. When the rain and sha- 
dows did not give us moss enough, we brought it 
in fleeces from the woods ; sometimes it died, and 








nearly broke our hearts; but we soon learned to 
bring rich mould with it, and pretty wild-flowers 
after. See this hollow in the stump, arched like 
a church-door. Nature did that for us, and gave 
this dainty fashion to decay. We carpeted it 
with green, and planted this lawn of violets be- 
fore it, that our dolls might look out on nothing 
but flowers. Here, in this hollow of the rock, 
was our kitchen, where we built a tiny fire of 
sticks, and broiled leaden fishes, stamped into 
tin frying-pans. Yonder is the great out-door 
oven; we built it ourselves, and used to bake 
green apples in it, which tasted delicious, though 
they did come out smoky and half-done, This 
puts me in mind of something.” 

Gertrude turned away, ran to the oak-stem, 
and, thrusting her arm through the side opening, 
drew forth a half-dozen golden and rosy-cheeked 
pears. 

“‘Of course, we couldn’t ask you up to our 
homestead, without some sort of hospitality. 
These are from the ripest boughs of our choice 
old pear-tree. Clara and I took them on pur- 
pose for our feast up here. There should have 
been plenty more; but aunt Eunice caught us at 
it, and we had to hide the rest under some bur- 
dock leaves. To-morrow we will hunt them up. 
Now don’t say that I haven’t entertained you 
like a princess.”’ 

Here Gertrude gathered up the pears in the 
over-skirt of her dress, and brought them to her 
guest. 

How lovely the girl looked, standing before 
him, with the richly-tinted fruit shining through 
her drapery, and the golden sunset falling all 
around her. Flowers would have been out of 
place in that picture; nothing but the warm, 
mellow color of ripe fruit could have harmonized 
with the rare beauty of the girl. 

««There,”’ she said, placing herself by his side 
on the rustic sofa, and giving him the finest 
pear, while she helped herself to another, “ just 
say if you ever tasted anything more deiightful. 
Clara ought to be ashamed to let us eat them all 
alone. I do wonder where she has gone. It’s 
abominable in her.” 

‘‘I dare say she has forgotten all ore us,” 
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answered the young man, burying his teeth in 
the richest side of the pear. ‘But it is their 
loss. They don’t deserve our compassion—de- 
licious !’”’ 

“I thought you would like them,” answered 
Gertrude, in a voice mellow as the pear she was 
eating. ‘You ought to, for I climbed up the 
tree for them myself.” 

“Fou?” 

The girl laughed, blushed richly, and played 
with the fruit, while she cast a roguish, side- 
long glance at the astonished young man from 
under her black eyelashes. 

““Oh, yes! Clara and I have nobody else to 
steal for us ; besides, we like climbing—on a lad- 
der you know.” 

“Oh! with a ladder? That is not so—so dan- 
gerous.” 

‘¢ Dangerous? Why, the old pear-tree wouldn’t 
know itself, if we didn’t climb it every day when 
the fruit grows yellow. Aunt Eunice makes 
believe that she don’t know it, dear old soul. 
I’ve seen her dodge from the window, rather 
than be found peeping. Oh! take another; 


plenty of them—what you want; and I expected 
you to devour them ravenously. Well, I can’t sit 
holding them. To-morrow will do just as well. 


Of course you will be here to-morrow ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes; for several days yet.” 

‘‘That is splendid! Sure you won’t take an- 
other ?”’ 

Webster shook his head. 

‘Then here they go back into the fruit-cellar.”’ 

Gertrude carried her pears tothe hollow stump, 
fell upon her knees, and rolled them in, one by 
one, upon the bed of moss. When she arose, it 
was with a little regretful sigh. 

“¢ After all, I think the apples tasted better— 
smoke, ashes, and all,’’ she said, smoothing down 
her over-skirt; ‘‘but one can never go back to 
them. The poor old oven will be moss-grown 
like the rest.” 

There was a tone of regret in Gertrude’s voice } 
as she pointed out these mementoes of her child- 
hood to the young man—a hint of tears, as if she 
felt that the innocent joys she spoke of were de- 
parting from her that moment forever and ever. 
It seemed as if she had brought the young man 
there, that she might render up all these sweet 
memories to him, and after that enter upon a 
new life. 

“‘Sit down,” she said, waving her hand to- 
ward the moss-sofa, as she expressed this feeling 
with a low, nervous laugh. ‘Clara and I had 
arranged to walk up here after tea; but your 





friend has run away with her, and I must do the } 
honors alone.” { 


«It is like taking possession of a throne,’’ said 
Webster, seating himself. ‘‘Ah! if I were a 
monarch, and you my queen——” 

‘No! no!” answered the giri, laughing. “| 
like the throne best whieh men build for them- 
selves. You see Clara and 1 made this, and it is 
our exclusive possession. We helped plant even 
the little laurel grove.” 

«You must have been industrious little girls?” 

‘“‘ Indeed we were, and travelers, too. There 
is no describing the journies we made through 
the woods out yonder. Livingstone never un- 
dertook more arduous explorations. Now it was 
for the first tuft of anemones. Then the young 
winter green began to sprout, and we roved half 
the day, filling our little pointed baskets with 
the fragrant shoots. Then the birds took to 
building, and we had great fun in searching out 
their nests, watching the eggs, and reporting the 
young birds as they came out. Such ugly things 
they were, too: all heads and open bills. How 
the old birds used to flutter and shriek, when 
they saw us by the nests. It was good fun then; 
but since, I have been sorry that we frightened 
them so. But children are sometimes cruelly 
thoughtless. Don’t you think so?” 

“Ignorance of suffering is always thoughtless, 
T suppose,” said the young man, gravely. ‘You 
are sorry for the birds, now. Hereafter, I will 
be for the men and women you may live to pain.” 

‘Why should I give pain to any one?”’ asked 
the girl. 

‘« Because there will always he nests to dis- 
turb, and hearts to wound.”’ 

Gertrude did not answer ; she was questioning 
her heart if it had been really cruel—if it ever 
could be brought to wound any one; and that 
young heart, being ignorant of itself, answered, 
never! Then her eyes fell upon a narrow foq- 
path worn in the grass, which led to a spring in 
the hollow of the hill-side ; and she remembered 
a cat-bird’s nest built in one of the overhanging 
dogwood-trees, which she and Clara Vane had 
visited every day, pulling down the bough till 
their’ eyes could feast on the speckled eggs, 
and their cautious fingers touch them. At finst 
the distressful screams of the old birds had filled 
her with tender sympathy, but, day by day, she 
had cared less for them, till one morning she 
bent down that dogwood limb, and found the 
eggs cold. Yes! she had been cruel then! It was 
like breaking up a poor family. Could she ever 
do that in real earnest, and with human beings? 

The young man sat looking at Gertrude, to 
whose face a thoughtful sadness came, born of 
these questions; and this gave a new phase to 
her beauty. 
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“T have made you serious,” he said, with 
compunction. 

‘‘ Because you spoke of possibilities that never 
entered my mind before. Why should you have 
thought of them ?”’ 

“ Because I am sometimes wounding myself 
with painful conjectures, and wondering what 
may be; because I am an egotist, and philoso- 
phize from that stand-point, forgetting that. others 
may not be bound up in self as I am.”’ 

«I will not believe that,”’ answered Gertrude, 
brightening up, and ready to defend him against 
himself. ‘No one will ever make me believe 
that you are selfish.” ' 

‘«T, at any rate, would rather believe you than 
myself—so let us think of something else,’’ an- 
swered the young man. 

‘‘ But how can we, after making each other so 
sad ?’’ said Gertrude, turning her dark eyes upon 
him with wistful questioning. ‘ Besides, it is 
sunset now, and that always depresses me.”’ 

“T-am glad of that, for, in one thing at least, 
there is sympathy between us. In my whole 
life I can never remember being joyous while 
the sun was going down,” 

Gertrude sighed. She was not unhappy, but, 
in youth, the soul seems to yearn for the romance 
of sadness. She liked this man all the better 
because he understood these feelings—and both 
remained silent awhile. 

He was the first to speak, and he did it with 
an effort, as if throwing off a world of dreamy 
thoughts. 

‘«‘ There, the sun is down now, and the faintest 
rim of a moon is out; just a curve, like the 
shadow east from a silver sickle.” 

‘“‘Anewmoon? That is ominous or auspicious, 
as one sees it. Just tell me where it is, that I 
may find it first over my right shoulder,” cried 
Gertrude, standing immovable, really disturbed 
with a faint superstition, which had followed her 
up from childhood. [ 

Webster laughed. 7 

‘Turn a little to the left and look up.” 

Gertrude obeyed him, and lifted her face to the 
silver crescent with a glance of delight. 

‘“‘T wouldn’t have seen it over the left shoulder 
for anything,” she said. ‘‘ A bad omen to-night 
would break my heart.”’ 

“ But you forget that the moon shines on me 
from the left,’’ said Webster, smiling faintly ; 
for, spite of himself, a gleam of superstition dis- 
turbed him. 

Gertrude stood a moment in deep trouble; 
then her face brightened as she turned it upon him. 

‘You shall have half of my light,’ she said, 
with a faint laugh. 

Vou. LXI.—9 





The young man started up. 

** Fifty moons may shine askance upon me, so 
long as I am permitted to share anything with 
you; only remember, girl, you are pledged !’’ 

Before Gertrude could answer, or really com- 
prehend the full meaning of this almost pas- 
sionate speech, her name was called in a long, 
wailing cry from the orchard. 

‘> What is that?’ she questioned, wildly. 

‘Gertrude! Gertrude! Oh! Gertrude Har- 
rington !”” 

‘It is some child,”’ said Webster, listening. 

«It is little Patty Vane,’’ answered Gertrude. 
«She is climbing the orchard-fence. What can 
it mean ?”’ 

A tiny figure dropped down from the orchard- 
fence, which was half stone-wall, half rails, and 
came running toward them, still crying out, amid 
great wailing sobs, 

‘Gertrude! Oh, Gertrude! Come! Come!’’ 

Both Webster and Gertrude walked hastily 
forward to meet the child. 

«What is it, Patty? Oh! tell me—what is the 
matter ?”’ 

«‘Come home! 
dead |” 

‘Dead! Clara! Oh, Patty! what does this 
mean ?”’ 

“She is dead! She is dead!’’ answered the 
child, in panting sobs. ‘ Drowned in the mill- 
dam !"’ 


Come home! Sister Clara is 


CHAPTER iIiIl. 

Witp with terror, Gertrude cast one look on 
her companion, and fled down the hill. She 
forgot the child and everything else in the mad 
agony of the moment. Webster was by her side 
in an instant; but she leaped the fence without 
heeding him, rushed through the orchard and the 
flower-beds in the garden, threw herself over the 
stone-terrace, and in another minute stood, white 
and breathless, in the crowd gathered around 
Mrs, Vane’s house. 

‘‘Where? Where? Oh! tell me!’’ she almost 
shrieked, appealing from one to another of the 
terrified neighbors, who stood helplessly looking 
at each other like a drove of startled sheep. 

‘Under the dam,’’ said one. ‘The canoe 
upset—both went down !” 

Gertrude flung aside the summer-shaw] which 
had kept her from the night-dew, darted through 
the house, into the balcony, which overhung the 
river, clinging to the railing, and cast a swift 
glance up and down the stream. On the opposite 
bank she saw young Webster, throwing off his 
coat, and, in the whirlpool of waters just below 
him, a human form struggling blindly. 
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Again she swept the stream with her wild 
glances, and there, in the deep water, on a range 
with the balcony, she saw the face of her friend, 
with a mass of hair weltering around it, Quick 
as lightning the girl sprang to the railing, threw 
out her arms, and plunged intothe boiling stream. 
It was an act of desperation ; for at the moment, 
no thought of her power to save prompted it. 
Still the girl could swim, and her stroke upon 
the water fell powerfully when she rose to the 
surface. 

Clara Vane had disappeared ; but, as Gertrude 
lifted her head, she saw a mass of loose hair 
drifting downward some yards below, and struck 
out to grasp it. The next moment it was gone, 
and she sunk with it. A cry of despair rose 
from the crowd that had swarmed into the bal- 
cony, and on the bridge. An old woman, who 
had stood silent on the bank, with clasped hands, 
and lips pale as ashes, fell like a dead creature 
on the turf. Another woman, who had rushed 
down to a corner of the triangular garden, 
shrieked fearfully, and flinging up her hands, 
¥mplored help from the crowd in a wild rush of 
broken words. A little man, white as the flour 
that sprinkled his garments, fell upon his knees 
at the low window of the mill, and silently 





prayed, for he had no strength to move or 
speak. 

A shout rang up from the bridge. 
Harrington arose from the depth, girding one 
arm ‘round Clara, and fighting the stream with 


Gertrude 


the other. Her eyes were blinded by the fair, 
wet tresses that swept across her face; but she 
kept with the stream, and with desperate force 
reached the shore. 

A little higher up, lay the form of an insensi- 
‘ble man, with blood upon his temple, and an ashen 
whiteness on his face. Webster had plunged into 
:a whirling vortex under the falls, and dragged 
‘him up, laid him tenderly on the bank, and then 
left him to others, while he looked around for 
some sign of the girl who had gone down with 
him. He saw her face lifted upward, and that 
brave girl, on whom the last gleams of day-light 
streamed dimly, struggling with her toward the 
‘bank,. which shelved down precipitously just 
there. Gertrude saw this, and was seized by a 
spasm of despair. Her strength was failing; 
the weight upon her arm bore her down. She 
seized a vine that trailed out into the water. It 
‘broke in her hand, one cry, one appealing look 
to the crowd that, to her vision swarmed along 
the bank like ghosts, and her arm relaxed. But 
Webster came reeling along the bank, plunged 
inte the water, and, seizing Clara, bade Gertrude { 
support herself with a hand on his shoulder, and ; 





so drifted down to the level shore, along which 
the crowd followed, ready to give help. 

The giant strength of the young man availed 
him here. Securing a foothold in a network of 
roots, washed bare by the stream, he lifted the 
insensible form of Clara Vane to the crowding ' 
hands offered to receive her; then, taking Ger- 
trude in his arms, climbed the bank, holding her 
close to his heart, and fell down upon the turf, 
without loosening his hold. 

The neighbors were busy enough now. Clara 
Vane was lifted in two stout pair of arms, and 
carried into the red farm-house. Young Compton 
had got back enough life to walk there between 
two men. Several persons, who had nothing to 
do, came ‘around Webster, and offered to take 
Gertrude from his arms; but, after giving him- 
self a few moments for breath, he briefly desired 
them to take care of the others, declaring him- 
self strong enough to carry her home himself. 

Then he was left alone, and she lay, concious, 
but dreamily, exhausted in his arms. He looked 
down into her face, all white and wet; he listened 
to the sobbing breath that shook her bosom ; his 
head drooped to hers, and kissing the quivering 
whiteness of her lips, he murmured, 

“Oh, thank my God! Thank my God it was 
1 who saved her *” 

Then Gertrude began to struggle in his arms, 
and, in the dying light, he could see that a smile 
stole over the palor of her lips. 

«‘ Are you better? Are you getting strength, 
my beloved ?”’ 

This was no time for resentment, even if Ger- 
trude had felt it, against these tender words. 
Had she not been at the gates of death with this 
man, whose strong arm had dragged her away, 
thus saving her friend and herself at once. Had 
he not a right to love the creature he had saved? 
Was not peril like their’s links of steel binding 
them together? She raised her arm, to which 
the dripping sleeve clung chilly, and, winding it 
around his neck, lifted herself to a sitting pos- 
ture. 

“Yes; I am better; I am strong now. The 
struggle wore me out; but I have not been in- 
sensible.” 

«‘ Thank God for that,’’ said Webster, thinking 
of what he had done, and that these broken 
words were a forgiveness. 

«But Clara! Where is she ?”’ 

«They have taken her to your house.” 

“Ah, poor aunt Eunice! This will be hard 
on her!” 

“She will know that you are safe, and find 
cause only for gratitude.” 

‘« And your friend?” 
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Before Webster could answer, a shadow fell 
across the grass, at his feet, and a trembling 
voice questioned him, 

«Is she dead ?” 

“No! no! aunt Eunice; Iam only wet, and 
out of breath; don’t be frightened about me,” 
answered Gertrude, reaching up her arms, and 
beginning to sob. é 

Aunt Eunice lifted both hands to her face, and 
Webster saw that she was shaking from head to 
foot ; then she turned upon the young man. 

‘«What on earth are you keeping the child 
here for, wet through and through, and her teeth 
a chattering in her head? If she can’t walk, 
ain't you and [ strong enough to help her along? 
Get up, Gertie, if you don’t want to catch your 
death of cold.” ; 

Gertrude attempted to obey, but fell back upon 
the turf. 

Webster arose to his feet, and almost lifted her 
from the earth. He had one arm around her | 
waist,.and was abeut to move forward, when aunt i 
Eunice came round on the other side, and put 
his arm away. 

‘“We women. can help each other best,’’ she 
said. ‘* Just hold unto me, Gertie.”’ 





The girl was too much exhausted for resist- | 


ance ; but she whispered, ‘‘ Oh, auntie! how can 
you—and trembling so ?”’ 





so? But for him both Clara and 1 would have 
been dead now !"" 

The old woman said nothing; but her arm 
gave'a quick, nervous jerk. 

* And Clara's cousin, too,’ sobbed Gertrude. 

They were now mounting the terrace-stens, 
which were thronged with men and women who 
eagerly questioned each other about what was 
going on within. 

‘Is she alive? Has she stirred yet? Will the 
doctor never come?’* were questions that fol- 
lowed them into the house. 

When Gertrude appeared, these questions 
changed to a clamor of thanksgiving. The wo- 
men pressed forward and flung their arms around 
her; the children clung to her skirts, and clam- 
ored out their sympathetic joy. The whole 
crowd was in commotion. But aunt Eunice hur- 
ried through it in grim haste, She was bitterly 
ashamed of her own fainting fit, and fearing that 
some one might remin« her of it, nade no answer 
to their congratulations. 

When she came in sight of the open door, 
which was thronged like the steps, Gertrude 
grew strong with anxiety, and, regardless of her 
dripping garments, hurried forward to the room 
where her friend was lying, still white, cold, 
and insensible. 

Aunt Eunice followed her. Webster had been 


“It is only yourself that trembles,” said the } jn advance of them a few minutes, and already 
old woman, austerely; for now that she was get- a huge armful of kindling-wood had been piled 
ting over her fright, a rigid sense of propriety } on the kitchen fire, and a feather-bed, with 
came in full play; ‘‘and that is because you are { blankets, was being brought down stairs. 
shivering with cold.” “Let the men folks all go out,” said aunt 

“Yes; that is all. I can walk faster; but you } Eunice, once more firm and efficient in her own 
shake so. Were you very much trightened ?”’ ; “Four or five of the neighbors are 


house. 
‘Me frightened? Who told you so?” { enough: Pile on more wood—dry hickory. Don’t 
“T thought, perhaps, you might be, for I was 


moan and sob so, Mrs. Vane, we'll bring her to. 
under water, and poor Clara clung tome so. Is ; Betsey Taf, go to the blanket-chest, and bring 
she well? Has she spoken ?”’ 


an armful. That's right, Girtie ; you've got more 
“T don’t know—how should I? Wasn’t there 


sense than the whole of them.”’ 
trouble enough abeut you, not but that lam ready ;: This’ encomium ‘was hardly heeded by Ger- 
now.”’ 


trude, who was attempting to remove the drip- 
“Oh, aunt! go forward, and help. These peo- } ping garments from that cold form, pausing now 
ple will never know what is best, without some } and then to smooth out the golden hair, and 
one to direct. Remember, a-minute may be life | wipe the @ank moisture from it, without much 
and death to her.’’ regard to the women who stood by, some talk- 
Gertrude was frightened by her own words, } ing, some in tears, and all helpless as a cage full 
and seized with sudden dread, attempted te walk } of frightened birds. 
more swiftly. } «Do help me!" pleaded the trembling girl, 
“Do not exert yourself; I will go,” said Web+ } as’she strove to takeoff the wet and soiled dress 
ster, moving forward. Have no fear that all } that ‘had beew so erisp and blue only a hour be- 
Will not be done that is possible.’’ ‘fore. “It clings dreadfully, and my fingers 
When he was gone, Gertrude leaned heavily } trembles so.”’ 
on her aunt, and her voice was choked with * Let me take it off,’ said the mother, kneel- 
tears. ing down by her child. ‘* Who ought to dress 
“Oh! aunt Eunice, how could you treat him } and undress her but me?” 


1"? 
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The poor woman attempted to take that white 
arm from its dripping sleeve, whieh clung to 
the cold limb like moss to marble, and bafiled 
those fair, quivering hands, until aunt Eunice 
came up and tore the delicate fabric as if it had 
been a cobweb, and wrapped the lifeless form in 
the blanket she had made hot before the fire. 
But when she attempted to lift the young crea- 
ture in her arms, Mrs. Vane fired up in her 
grief, and gathered that form, blanket and all, 
in a desperate embrace. ‘No one on earth 
shall take the poor darling from me,’’ she said. 
‘* Who had a right to care for her and tend her 
if her own mother was put aside? Aunt Eunice 
is good, as good can be; but she has never been 
a mother.” 

Here aunt Eunice stopped beating the feather 
bed, which lay upon the floor, drew herself up- 
right, and cast a withering glance on the poor, 
weak mother, who had lost ali discretion in her 
flood of grief. After one long, stern, annihilat- 
ing gaze, which Mrs. Vane could not see, tears 
were so thick in her eyes, the outraged spinster 
snatched up a pillow, pounded it unmercifully, 
and flung it on the hearth to get hot, much as if 
it had been a scape-goat for all the sins of that 
tender-hearted, garrulous }.ttle mother. 

‘‘Now the bed is ready, will you let us lift 
her in?” 

The old maid’s voice softened a little when 
she saw those great tears rolling down Mrs. 
Vane’s face, and met the pitiful look uplifted to 
hers, and she added, almost persuasively, ‘“‘ Now 
you had better.” 

‘No, no! I’m her mother. Do you think I 
haven’t ever lifted her before? Come, Clara, 
my own little darling—mother will carry you to 
bed. Oh! put your arms up! Do, do put your 
arms up! See, Clara, mother is kissing you! 
Oh! oh! she cannot kiss me again !” 

The poor woman, weak, garrulous, but full of 
motherly tenderness, rose to her feet, and half 
bore, half dragged that lifeless form to the bed. 
Kindly hands were ready to help her; but she 
put them aside with this piteous protest: ‘I am 
her mother, neighbors—her own, own mother! 
Let me do it!” 

Love to » woman is strength. This simple- 
hearted mother laid her child tenderly down 
on the feather-bed and huddled blankets upon 
her; then fell down by her side, laughing, cry- 
ing, and pleading for the young creaturée’s life 
in ungovernable hysterics. 

Now aunt Eunice took the lead. 

‘‘Let her alone,’ she said. ‘Poor thing! 
she is in no danger; but this other Ger- 
trude, stop this shivering, and go to work! 





This is po time for sniveling. Rub her limbs, 
her chest, her heart—hard—hard! Don’t, any 
of you, be afraid of hurting her. Turn her face 
downward. Move her! Rock her in the hot 
blankets! Tha: is something like! There can’t — 
be too many hands at work here. You can't 
come in. Shut that door, I say! Oh! is it 
you, Mr. Vane? It may be wrong, but I havn't 
the heart to say, no. Your wife said I have 
never been a mother—but I can feel. Come in 
and look at her. We think she is getting warmer, 
The blue has gone out of her lips. There may 
be life, if any of. us could find whereabouts her 
heart is.” 

The little miller crept into the room like a 
ghost; lifting his eyes to aunt Eunice, he whis- 
pered, ‘‘Thank you!’’ and kneeling down by 
his wife, murmured, piteously, ‘‘ Mother! Mo- 
ther! Don’t take on so! Iam here!’ 

Mrs. Vane reached up her arms and clung to 
the little man. 

**Oh, Vane! Oh, father! father! It seems as 
if it was only yesterday you came to the bed, and 
bent down just so, to look at her, when she wasa 
baby—our first baby, and now she’s lying there.” 

Vane bent down, and kissed the woman, re- 
peating, again and again, ‘Don’t, mother! Don’t 
takeonso! I’m here.” 

‘But the doctor! Why don’t he come?” cried 
aunt Eunice.’ ‘‘ Don’t he know that time is life 
or death to us.” 

‘« He’s coming,”’ answered Vane, weakly. ‘I 
tried to go after him; but, somehow, my legs 
gave out, and every step was a mile; but our 
Patty went by me, just stopping to call out, 
‘Don’t try, par; Pll get him. You go back to 
marm, and tell her the doctor is coming sure.’ 
There, now, isn’t that the sound of hoofs on the 
bridge? Mother! mother! Don’t you hear?” 

Mrs. Vane started up, put aside her cap with 
one hand, while she listened breathlessly, hold- 
ing back her sobs. The other women, for a imo- 
ment, stopped their merciful work, and scarcely 
breathed. 

That instant the door was flung open, and 
little Patty Vane rushed through, her cheeks 
white, her eyes full of fire, and her hair flying 
over her face. 

‘He is coming! he is coming! He's getting 
off from his horse now! Oh, mammy! the doe- 
tor is here. Oh, my ! how white she looks! Clara! 
Clara! Oh, sister Clara!’’ ‘ 

Down upon her knees the child dropped, and, 
flinging her plump arms over that marble neck, 
fell to kissing the face, the eyes, the forehead, 
the white lips of Clara Vane, with the passionate 
fervor of a loving child. 
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“They move! they move! She kissed me 
back, I tell you, every one! She kissed me back !”’ 
cried the little creature, springing to her feet, 
and appealing to the crowd. *‘Qh, Gertic! She 
did !—she did !”’ 

Gertrude received the little creature, with a 
cry of thanksgiving, as she leaped into her arms. 
Then they sunk down, clinging together, and she 
too felt a faint motion of life answer her awe- 
stricken kisses. It was hardly a breath ; but that 
thrilled her with joy from head to foot. Before 
she could speak the doctor came in. Little Patty 
had found him with a patient, more than a mile 
away ; but he had come round by the road, while 
she, knowing every path in the neighborhood, 
had taken a short-cut across lots. 

“Come here, doctor,”’ said aunt Eunice, ‘and, 
if you can tell whereabouts a woman’s heart is, 
I want to know. I shan’t be satisfied, by no 
manner of means, till I hear hers a-beating.”’ 

The doctor bent down, and was about to feel 
for this sign of life, when aunt Eunice laid her 
hand on his arm. 

‘Tell me where to find her heart. That, I 
should say, would be more proper,’’ she ob- 
served, with cutting reproof. 

The doctor glanced at Clara’s face, to which a 
gleam of warmth was returning, and allowed the 
spinster to push him decorously back. 

‘“My hand would be quite as satisfactory to 
the friends here,”’ she observed. ‘‘I only wanted 
to know where to apply it.” 

The doctor laughed lightly, reached forth his 
hand, and was about to lay it just above the left 
side of that long, thin waist, when aunt Eunice 
drew back with chilling dignity. 

This scene was interrupted by a joyous scream 
from little Pattie, who, nestling herself into the 
blankets, and close to her sister’s bosom, had 
rested one little hand, by pure accident, on her 
heart. 

‘“Tt’s a beating! it’s a beating, I—I can feel 
it stir, like a little bit of a bird in the bottom of 
it’s nest. Give me your hand, Gertie, and then 
say if it don’t.” 

Gertrude gave up her hand to the child, when 
they both seemed to listen, with doubt and won- 
der, as infants hear the ticking of a watch. Slow 
smiles crept over their parted lips, and Gertrude 
spoke almost in a whisper, with her eyes lifted 
to the doctor, who stood earnestly regarding her. 

“Yes; it beats !’’ 

Here a great sob broke from that side of the 
bed where the little miller knelt by his wife, and 
the latter fell upon his neck. 

“Oh, father! father! Is she alive? Do you 
believe it? Clara! Clara!’’ 





** Mother !’’ 

That was Clara’s first word when she came to 
life; and the strangely indistinct object that met 
her eyes, when they opened so feebly, was a face 
bathed in tears, a cap all awry, and a tangle of 
pink ribbons fluttering over it contusedly, all of 
which brought the word mother once more to her 
lips, almost with a smile. Then Clara was con- 
scious that a living heart had nestled close to hers, 
and was warming it into life. She felt the kisses 
of soft, young lips on her bosom, her neck, and 
her face. Sometimes both her hands were hud- 
dled under the child, who was striving to warm 
them, while now and then a sweet, cooing voice 
came out of the blankets, which said, 

‘« Sister Clara! sister Clara! It is me! 
little Patsey |’ 

There had been great pain, as that young soul 
took back its life—a feeling of horror and dis- 
tress, as if the spirit had been wandering in dark, 
gloomy places against its will; but now a sweet 
glow of comfort pervaded Clara’s whole being; 
a flood of tender joy seemed to roll over her; 
warmth itself was an exquisite sensation. The 
sound of voices gave her a promise of safety. 
She could only speak faintly, and in syllables; 
but there was pleasure in this dreamy state of 
listening. The soft patter of her mother’s voice 
was like music to her, for, weak and futile as it 
might have seemed to others, every word was 
full of tender love to her—tender and holy, at 
one time, for the grateful woman, not knowing 
how to frame fitting words herself, had broken 
into the Lord’s. Prayer, and was a it 
meekly, and in pathetic thankfulness, like a 
little child, and at the end, the miller whispered, 
«« Amen !’’ in a voice so humble that no one heard 
it, save the child that he prayed for, and the 
wife whom he prayed with. 

Meantime there was great cause of anxiety in 
another part of the old farm-house. Young Comp- 
ton had managed to reach the terrace, in a feeble 
way, when he fell insensible on the turf, and was 
carried into the best chamber, where he lay in a 
long, dead faint, from which it seemed impos- 
sible to arouse him. When the doctor saw that 
Clara had no need of him, owing to the great 
care and forethought of aunt Eunice, he betook 
himself to this chamber, and found his patient 
threatened with congestion of the brain. In at- 
tempting to dive after the girl, whose safety he 
had imperiled, his head had struck the sharp 
point of some rock under water, which wounded 
his temple, and had so disturbed the brain that 
serious danger might be apprehended. 

While Gertrude was busy with her friend, 
Webster devoted himself to Compton, who was, 
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in fact, more seriously injured than his! com- 
panion had been. Aunt Eunice, seeing another 
path of duty marked out for her, left the young 
girl to the care of her niece, and introduced her- 
self as consulting physician in the sick chambex 
above stairs. Here some little dispute arose be+ 
tween her and the doctor, who had an idea of 
his own about the best method of bringing the 
young gentleman out of his fainting fit, while 
aunt Eunice insisted on binding his head with 
horseradish-leaves, and bathing his ehest with 
wormwood and vinegar, before anything else was 
attempted. 

No country doctor that ever I heard of, has 





sugar-smoke don’t take the stiffness out of her 
limbs, nothing will, depend on that.” 

Mrs. Vane and Gertrude half carried Clara up 
stairs, and put on her night-garments while aunt 
Eunice moved the warming-pan gently to and fro 
between the linen sheets, leaving them full of 
comfortable heat and wholesome fragrance. 

The poor girl, weak with exhaustion, sunk into 
the luxurious warmth with'a sigh of gentle satis- 
faction, and, resting down on the pillows, closed 
her eyes. : 

Then Mrs. Vane clasped her hands and watered 
her abundant gratitude with a soft rain of tears, 
The little miller stood on the stairs watching 


the courage to set the superior wisdom of his } these proceedings from a distance; and when 


patients at defiance. 


So, finding no great harm } Clara was in the bed, crept up meekly and kissed 


in horseraddish leaves, and deciding within him-} her, whispering, 


self that a hot bath of wormwood, after so much 


‘Don’t forget to say your prayers, daughter, 


cold water, might give some eomfort to his pa-} for you have been very near to dying.”” 


tient, our particular doctor fell into harmony 


Clara opened her eyes and smiled. The miller 


with the old maid, and, while she was out in the } took this for answer enough, and went away, 
garden, selecting the most succulent leaves, and 
the bitterest wormwood, brought the young man 
back to consciousness, after his own fashion, 
gave his directions clearly to Webster, who had 
tact enough to keep them to himself, and sat by 
patiently while aunt Eunice applied her reme- 


dies. When she observed, in a self-satisfied way, 
that nursing was more important than doctoring, 
he agreed with her at onee, and added, plea- 
santly, ‘‘ especially such nursing as he was sure 
to find in that house,”’ which brought the grimest 
of grim,smiles into that hard face, and a glass 
of currant wine from the parlor-cupboard, when 
the doctor took his leave. 

Clara Vane was out of danger; but by no 
means strong enough to cross the bridge that 
night; so she was taken up to Gertrude’s cham- 
ber, and buried in the snow-drift of her white 
bed, with plenty of fine, homemade blankets to 
keep her warm, and linen, white and glossy as 
satin, to soften the wool. The poor girl was in 
a languid, dreamy state even yet; her limbs 
ached a little, and had lost their elasticity. When 
aunt Eunice saw this, she ordered a halt in the 
proceedings, went hurriedly up to the garret, 
where a bright, brass warming-pan had been put 
aside fur the season, and brought it down, set- 
ting it on the hearth, with the handle resting on 
the seat of a chair. She threw back the lid, and 
put a gencrous shovelfull of hickory coals into 
the pan. Over these she scattered a handful of 
brown sugar, and marched up stairs again, leay- 
ing a thin, spicy smoke behind her. 

‘Now,’ she said, calling hack from the stairs, 
‘you may bring her right along. The bed will 
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calling out softly to his wife, 

‘Come, mother! you and I, and little Patty, 
will go home. I never expected to see the old 
home with a light heart again.” 

Mr. Vane looked around for Patty, but she 
was not in the chamber, though she had come up 
with the rest. They found her, however, in the 
entry, sitting on the lowest stair; but when her 
parents came down, she did not move. 

«<Come, Patsey, dear,” said the father, ‘‘ we are 
going home.” 

«But I am going to watch with sister Clara; 
she'll want me,’ answered the little girl, shak- 
ing the hair back from her eyes with a willfal 
motion. ‘‘ We mustn’t all leave her; she might 
die in her sleep.” 

The miller patted his little girl’on the head— 
he was brim full of tenderness that night. 

“Come, come, little Patty, you must go with 
us. Clara will want lots of sleep, and that we 
can’t help her in. Early in the morning you 
shall come and see how bright she is.” 

Patty turned away her head, and lifted one 
shoulder naughtily. 

“‘T want to watch with her myself.” 

« But she will sleep with Girtie.”’ 

‘“‘That’s it! Gertie will just go to sleep—then 
who knows ?”’ 

‘Come, come! you must go! 
late.” 

The child left her seat, discontented and pout- 
ing; her steps dragged as they led her across the 
bridge; still she made no further protest, but 
crept up to her own little garret bed-room in 
Country children in New England are 


It’s getting 


silence. 


be warm as toast when you get to it; and if} taught self-help early. Mrs. Vane never thought 
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of undressing her little girl, and only kissed her 
good-night as she crept reluctantly up stairs. 
The little miller had not enjoined prayers on 
his daughter without feelimg the need of them 
himself, but, while he was upon his knees, a 
little figure came down stairs, glided through 
the passage, and softly lifting the latch, shut | 
herself outside of the door, With the light ; 
swiftness of a bird, Patty flew across the bridge, 
and up the stone-terrace of the red-house. Many 
houses in New England are left unlocked, year 





in and year out. In this village keys were seldom 
turned. As she had left her father’s house, 
little Patty let -/herself;into that of aunt Eunice’s, 
and crept like a mouse up stairs. The bed-room 
was dimly lighted by a small lamp, but Patty 
could see Clara and Gertrude asleep in each 
other’s arms, So, folding her feet under her, 
she settled down on the floor, and when the girls 
awoke in the morning, they found her waiting 
there. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





MY- BOYHOOD’S HOME. 


BY JAMES AVIS 


BARTLEY, A. M. 


How charming to my anxious view 

The humble cot my boyhood knew, 

Hard by yon range of mountains blue, 
My boyhood’s home, 


I see the rugged, wooded hills, 
‘The meadows by the limpid rills, 
The light that all the landscape fills 

This Summer day. 
Yon clump of verdant locust-trees, 
Whose leaves are trembling in the breeze, 
And vibrate its soft melodies— 

I mark it well. 


Yon village, with its tapering spire, 
And roofs that gleam with golden fire 
I hail it as I draw yet nigher 

My boyhood’s home. 
I reach this, and I fain would find, 
To please a disappointed mind, 
Those better beings of my kind— 

My boyhood’s friends. 


But unknown faces greet my gaze, 
In these familiar streets and ways, 
And unknown voices round me raise 








A vain regret. 


Where are the friends of early years, 
Who shared alike my smiles and tears? 
Alas! not one my question hears: 

"Tis silent all! 


For some have roamed o'er shore or wave ; 

And some are slumbering in the grave; 

Some false to the dear pledge they gave— 
And none I find. 


Oh, Time! thou tyrant still o’er men! 

Thou takest our friends, nor e’er again 

Dost give these to our yearning when . 
They've passed away. 


Nor shall our most excessive grief 

Bring our vain pangs a dear relief, 

E’en for a space, however brief— 
They come no more! 


Then I will wander o’er the earth, 

Wherever fortune leads me forth, 

Who've found at length as nothing worth— 
My childhood’s dream ; 


Convinced that naught beneath the skies, 
Man’s inward thirst for good supplies, 
When e’en the truth of boyhood dies, 

To live no more! 





DEAR, LITTLE HANBDS! 


BY MRS. W 


Deax, little hands! I loved them so! 

And now they are lying under the snow. 

Under the snow, so cold and white, 

And I cannot see them or touch them to-night. 

They are quiet and still at last. Ah, mo! 

How busy and restless they used to be. 

But now they can never reach up through the snow; 
Dear, little hands! I loved them so! 


Dear, little hands! I miss them so! 

All through the day, wherever I go, 

All through the night how lonely it seems, 

For no little hands wake me out of my «reams, 
T miss them through all the weary hours ; 

I miss them as others m'ss sunshine and flowers 
Daytime or night-time, wherever I go, 





Dear, little hands! I miss them so! 


- C. BELL 


Dear, little hands! they have gone from me now! 
Never again will they rest on my brow; 

Never again smooth my sorrowful face ; 

Never clasp mine in their childish embrace; 

And my forehead grows wrinkled and aged with care, 
Thinking of little hands, once resting there. 

But I know, in a happier, heavenlier clime, 

Dear, little hands! I shall clasp you sometime. 


Dear, iittle hands! when the Master shall call, 

Tl welcome the summons that com2s to us all! 

When my feet tonch the waters so dark and so cold, 
And I catch my first glimpse of the City of Gold, 

If I keep my eyes fixed on the heavanly gate, 

Over the tide, where the white-robed ones wait, 

Shall I know you, I wonder, among the bright bands? 
Will you beckon me over, oh, dear, little hands? 





THE CURATE OF ST. MARY’S. 


BY F. HODGSON. 


“Oh! Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, 

“Grant us thy peace. 

‘‘Oh! Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, 

‘«Have mercy upon us.”’ 

The solemn softness of the voices, chanting 
the divine words, swelling and rising, filled the 
groined arches of St. Mary’s with floating, low- 
breathel echoes of the wondrous prayer, and, 
with the rest, a fresh, pure young voice floated 
upward—a voice so fresh, and pure, and tender, 
that it seemed almost in itself divine. 

To this young voice one man had listened 
through the whole of the previous service. Its 
first sound had struck him with a strange sense 
of the sudden thrilling of some subtle, startled 
chord, touched for the first time in twenty-eight 
quiet years of life. He had listened for it, in the 
sounding of the responses, with an eagerness 
which was almost nervous in its intensity; he 
had lost consciousness of all else, and had waited 
for it, wondering vaguely at himself. 

The congregation, looking up at the carven 
pulpit, saw only in this listener, to whom a girl's 
voice was a new pulsation of the heart, a practi- 
eal, steady-faced young man, neither prepossess- 
ing nor brilliant; only one of the many mediocre 
respectable young men, who work hard to sup- 
port their mediocre respectability, though, per- 
haps, the congregation of St. Mary’s had some 
undefined sense of their obligation to be some- 
what interested in this one of the many since he 
was the hard-worked, not too liberally paid cur- 
ate of their church. 

The Rev. Marcus Nugent, who was then rec- 
tor, had been absent a few days, and, in his 
place, Noel Lowther had officiated ; and it was, 
as he led the morning service, that the sweet, 
young voice broke upon his ear, echoing the re- 
sponses from the rector’s pew. He could not 
see the face of its owner, clear as the voice was 
to him. So it was that he was fain to content 
himself with the listening, which had become so 
strangely nervous in its eager intensity ; and so 
it was that he was conscious of the listening, in 
its intensity, being anything but a content. Few 
of the people who knew him, even though'they 
had been the people who knew him best, would 
have imagined the existence of such an excite- 
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ment in this commonplace, respectable, hard- 
worked young curate, He was not, by any means, 
a brilliant man, as I have said already; he was 
searcely even a popularman. His quiet, inexpres- 
sive face, had the look of all such faces, which is 
more a lack of youthfulness than anything else, 
His life had been full of silent labor. Perhaps, in 
its commonplace quiet, there had been a pathetic, 
undefined incompleteness, and perhaps the sense 
of it sometimes came home to him with a dull 
pang; but even at such times, he had worked 
on in the leaden groove of his everyday-labor as 
steadily as ever. 

The service was over at length, and, as the 
voluntary pealed forth in parting benediction, 
the door of the rector’s pew opened, and, with 
the rector’s wife, the owner of the voice passed 
down the broad aisle. She was a fair, pretty, 
school-girl looking young creature, with one of 
those rare, purely untouched faces, we see and 
wonder at, now and then, in some fair girl-wo- 
man, before whom lies the world’s sad depth of 
experience, and whose past holds only the inno- 
cent memory of childhood. Just such a face as 
this Noel Lowther singled out of the crowd of on- 
ward passing faces. JuSt sueh a face as this he 
saw for a moment—soft-lipped, dove-eyed, and 
tender, and then she was hidden from his sight. 
But, as he passed out of the church-door, chance 
led him by a group of men, who were saunter- 
ing homeward slowly, and, as he crossed their 
path, a few words fell upon his ear. 

“The fair, innocent-faced girl, with the yel- 
low hair? Oh, yes,’” one of them said. « Nu- 
gent’s daughter—Lilias Nugent. She has just 
come from school, I believe. Mere child, though 
—not more than sixteen.” 

The curate passed on, a strange, quick color 
flooding his sallow face. Lilias! Lilias! The 
name seemed so purely fitting, that it thrilled 
him, just as her voice had done. _Lilias! Lilias! 
He said it to himself, again and again, with seme- 
thing like a tremor. He was afraid of himself. 
Does it seem impossible or incongruous, that to 
this staid, hard-worked man, whose life had 


known no touch of poetic brightness, the inno-, 


cent girl-face, and innocent, soft voice, were & 
revelation, and the beginning of an era. And 
yet this was the case. In a moment he had 
awakened to a wild passion of tenderness, that 
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would grow as the hours grew, and strengthen, 
as nothing else on earth could gain strength. It 
was a revelation so clear, and also so bitter, that 
almost, in @ moment’s thought, he: saw to its 
ending—to the result of pain into which it would 
ripen. Is this strange and inconsistent? It may 
be, perhaps, but it is true. 

He went home to his dull, respectable lodg- 
ings slowly, pondering as he went. His dingy, 
little parlor, in the dull, neat street, was cheer- 
less and silent as: usual. Qh! the slow working 
in the leaden groove, that this small room had 
seen; the prayers that the dingy walls had 
echoed back—the prayers he had tried to make 
fervent, and had fancied he failed in, not dar- 
ing to murmur so far as to think that the dull, 
unresponsive life made him slow in spirit, and 
unresponsive also. He was a conscientious man, 
this curate of St. Mary’s. Even the people who 
liked him least were compelled to acknowledge 
that, and the most reluctant confessed that he 
neglected no duty. As he sat by the fire in the 
small grate, he looked back over his life with a 
heavier sadness than he had ever felt before. 
He was pondering over what he had scarcely 
before put into the form of distinct thought, 
though its shadow had often hovered over him. 
He was thinking of the undefined barrier that 


lay between himself and the world. He glanced 
at the shabby little pier-glass over the mantel, 
and found himself coloring awkwardly. He was 
always awkward; he knew that well—he felt it, 
constantly. And this one glance at the shabby 
glass told him all he had unconsciously asked. 


Poor fellow! That respectable, mediocre face, 
without one redeeming, or actually condemning 
point. He only glanced at it, and turned away. 

He rose at last, and began to pace the floor. 
What was he thinking of so steadily, and what 
was it that the muffled echoes of his footsteps 
seemed to say? He could see a face like a flower, 
pure as a child’s—a face with tender eyes; and 
8 light shadow of blonde hair on the white brow. 
The muffled echoes of his feet were saying, with 
steady regularity, ‘‘ Lilias! Lilias! Lilias!’”’ 

He spoke aloud at length, bitterly. 

‘1s there a man in the world,’ he said, ‘‘ who 
would believe what I might say to-day, without 
thinking me a madman? No; there is not one.” 

There was even a touch of self-reproach in his 
mind. What right had he to think thus of her— 
child, untouched by any thought of iove as yet? 
He almost felt that he was doing her an irreve- 
Tent wrong, reverent as his thoughts were. 

He sat down to his modest dinner, when it was 
brought to him, and loitered over it for an hour, 
and then sent it away, almost untasted. Then 





he took up a book, and began to read, trying to 
steadily ignore everything else. He could not sneer 
at his sudden, inconsistent weakness, as some men 
might have done. This was the birth of love, in 
spite of its sudden inconsistency, and he had an 
old-fashioned reverence for it, which put beyond 
the pale of possibility a sneer, even at its mad 
weakness in himself. But it was a hard task he 
had set himself, this one of forcing fogetfulness. 
The pretty face looked upward from the pages of 
the book, it seemed. He forgot his resolve, and 
wandered back into his sad dream-land again. 
Should he ever speak to her, and listen to her 
sweet voice in answer? He had almost uncon- 
seiously noticed the little hand she had laid upon 
the pew-door, as she came out, and quite as un- 
consciously he had seen the pretty, pale-violet 
glove she wore. What, if the time should come 
when he held this small-gloved hand in his own? 
For a second his heart quickened into a heavy 
pulsation, and then he smiled bitterly. Why, 
he might hold her hand a thousand times, and 
she would never know that there was a struggle 
of fierce love going on under the staid, respect- 
able exterior of her father’s curate. 

The smile had scarcely faded from his face, 
when a summons at the door aroused him from 
his reverie. Perhaps there was a touch of fate 
in it, that the door’s opening. revealed to him the 
son of his reverend employer, who brought to 
him a message. Mr. Nugent had returned un- 
expectedly, and wished to see his curate at once, 
if he was at home. 

He would come at once, the curate answered, 
taking his hat and gloves from their usual cor- 
ner, in his grave, methodical way. 

A queer, stiff silence was upon both man and 
boy as they walked together down the respectable 
street. Noel Lowther was not a favorite among 
children, for the same reason that he was not a 
favorite among older people. They could not 
see deeper than the stiff, uneasy manner which 
the aristocratic members of St. Mary’s described 
as ‘‘ unfortunate.” 

‘*Mr. Nugent is well, I hope?’’ he said at 
length, feeling somewhat nervous under the 
silence. 

«« Yes, sir,’’ was the child’s answer. To any 
one else he would have said more, but not to 
Noel Lowther. 

It was a mere trifle, the lightest of trifles, this 
lack of ease in a child’s manner, and yet it struck 
a dull pang into Noel Lowther’s heart. He knew 
what it meant. He had felt it so often, and it 
had so often forced upon him the recognition of . 
some strange, unconquerable deficiency in him- 
self. He had tried to understand it, and had 
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failed ; he had tried to conquer it, and had failed 
so often, aud with such a dull despair. 

The shadow of these thoughts was upon him 
when he was ushered into the luxurious stillness 
of the rector’s library. It was very still this 
evening. He had fancied that the whole house 
was stiller than usual as he ascended the stair- 
case, and when he entered this room, where he 
was always received, he saw the reason. A soft- 
cushioned couch was drawn before the fire. and 
by this couch the rector was sitting, bending over 
the cushions, and looking somewhat depressed as 
he stroked the heap of pretty, bright hair that 
lay upon them. The curate only saw this pretty, 
shining haiv at his first glance, but his next 
showe.l to him the face that it floated back from, 
and the outline of a slender figure under the 
soft folds of a scarlet shawl. 

A moment more and he was recognized, and 
had advanced to the fire, and the quiet, girlish 
eyes were upraised to “iis. 

‘* Lilias,”’ said the rector, ‘‘this is Mr. Low- 
ther. Mr. Lowther, this little girl of mine is not 
very well.” 

There were several faint troubled lines on his 
forehead as he uttered the words, and, in spite 
of his evident effort to speak lightly, they were 
very significant lines to his curate, for they re- 
vealed an anxiety which defied him with its 
secret strength. 

A slight, quiet hand slipped from beneath the 
scarlet shawl, and was extended toward the stiff, 
embarrassed figure, with a few sweet-toned words 
of welcome; and then the curate of St. Mary’s 
had touched this hand, and released it, and was 
sitting a few paces from the couch, pale with in- 
ward excitement. He had known it would be so. 
Just a few words of welcome, a sweet, upward 
glance, and nothing more. He was to her, in 
her innocent ignorance, only a staid-faced curate, 
whom she had glanced at, and welcomed, and 
simply passed by in thought. 

It is possible that no other words would have 
been exchanged between them, beyond these first 
words of greeting, had they not chanced to be 
left alone together for a while; and even then 
there was a long pause before either of them 
spoke, for Noel Lowther sat silent, stung afresh 
with the old sense of his deficiency. 

‘¢T hope,’’ he faltered at length, ‘<I hope that 
your indisposition is not very severe—that you 
are not seriously ill ?”’ 

She looked up with a grave curiosity. 

“No,” she said, smiling faintly. ‘ Not ill— 
only not very strong.” 

When Noel Lowther went back to his cold, dull 








within his long unawakened heart a fiercely re. 
strained glow of passionate pain. Before his 
eyes rose constantly the picture of the quiet, rich 
room, and the slight, girlish figure lying in the 
fire-glow, with the light touching her pretty 
bright hair. He could not forget it—the time 
would never come when it would be forgotten. 
It was not for him—the innocent, school-girl 
face. In his maddest mood he could never hope 
that the dove-eyes would be raised to his with 
any shadow of deeper feeling than had been in 
their depths when they smiled upward, and 
drooped away, and forgothim. She would never 
know that he would have falien upon his knees, 
to have reverently touched the pretty hair with 
hand or lip. She would never dream this of 
him—of this quiet, respectable individual, with 
the staid face. He sneered at himself then, but 
only at himself. 

He paced the floor restlessly for hours that 
night, and when, by accident, his eyes fell upon 
the mirror, he started backward at the reflection 
it showed to him: the face, a dead white; the 
dark eyes hollow and haggard. 

“If she could see me nowy,’’ he said, sadly. 
‘‘If she were to see me now, she would be ter- 
rified, dear, dove-eyed child.” 

She would not have understood him, he knew, 
even if he had, at that moment, dared to bare to 
her gaze his innermost soul. She was a child, 
he a man; and he could imagine how she would 
shrink from him, if she knew the truth, in all 
its strange. inconsistent details. 

A very sad romance was the love-story of the 
Curate of St. Mary’s. No one dreamed of its 
quiet life; no one would have comprehended it, 
if they had guessed at its existence: and all its 
concentrated, hidden force wreaked itself upon 
the single strength of the man whose secret it 
was. There was not a line deepened upon his 
face, perhaps, in the first months that followed 
the Sabbath, when he listened with such in- 
tensity to the sweet voice echoing his words ; the 
methodical figure that passed to and fro, and 
stood.in the pulpit, had not altered one whit; 
but a terrible, inward change had come upon the 
man. In the past he had tried to subdue him- 
self to something that was at least the likeness 
of content—and he had fancied that he had not 
failed ; but now a passionate unrest had come 
upon him. He could not be content—he was not. 
A wretched nervousness took possession of him, 
and he could not overcome its strength. The 
days went by. But every week he heard the girl- 
ish voice, and every week he saw the slight 
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the sea of moving faces, \And thus his torture 
fed upon itself... He was so utter a nothing to 
her. Scarcely a week passed without his being 
forced to stand in her father’s house; and he 
never stood there without seeing her, and hold- 
ing, for a moment, her innocent, unresponsive 
hand. There was pile of her school-books in 
the library, laid away upon one of the shelves 
in girlish exultation, and the evening she laid 
them there, business called the curate to the 
house, and he entered this room to find her 
standing before the shelf, setting them in 
order. 

It was one of the things that’ no after years 
could cause to fade from his memory—this night, 
and, above all, the moment when the door opened, 
and showed to him the slight, blue-robed figure, 


standing in the rich, half-darkness: of twilight | 


and fire, the slender arms upraised, as she re- 
placed a book ; the pretty, shining hair, tied back, 
child-fashion, ‘with a blue ribbon. It seemed 
that he should remember every detail, from shin- 
ing hair and ribbon-bow, to the simple little ruf- 
fles of white lace around her throat and wrists ; 
even the very pose of the instant in which she 
turned her fair, tranquil young face to greet 
him. 


“TI am putting away my school-books, Mr. 


Lowther,’’ she said. ‘* They are done with now, 
quite, and I thought I would put them here, 
where I can see them every day, and not forget 
them altogether.’ 

It seemed as though a faint pang struck him. 
She was laying them away forever, and with 
them the childhood that was so soon to be of the 
past alone. What was she burying? What 
dreams were shut in between the closed pages, 
that might never be aught but dreamings— 
mockery ? 

“You do not wish to forget them?’’ he said 
aloud, feeling nervously uncertain as to whether 
he was speaking steadily or not. She answered 
him with the sweet seriousness habitual to her, 
touched withul, at this moment, with that sha- 
dow of innocent curiousness, for he did not speak 
steadily. He rarely did speak steadily to her, 
and his wretchedness of unrest always brought 
its own wretched shadow of constraint. 

“No,” she said, speaking slowly, and letting 
her hand rest upon the shelf, with a lingering 
touch. ‘Not forget them. I hardly know why,” 
4 half-sad thoughtfulness hovering about her 
voice. * But 1 don’t want to forget them quite. 
Ithink if I did, it would seem a little like— 
Death.”’ 

They had never exchanged as many words be- 
fore; and, simple as they were, Noel Lowther 





clung to them in after years as a memory, and 
held with the mad p of despair to the 
tender echo of her voice. There were hours 
then when the ‘simple words seemed fraught 
with a meaning, and when the unconscious touch 
of sadness seemed to have been almost pro- 
phetie. 

His last remembrance of her that night was 
his memory of seeing her stand at the head of 
the broad stair-case as he went out. She had 
come out of the library to deliver an added mes- 
sage from her father, and, having delivered it, 
stood there a moment, one hand resting upon 
the balustrade, watching him, half unconsciously, 
it appeared, the swinging hall-lamp concentrat- 
ing its full ‘flood of light upon her quiet, blue- 
robed figure, and pretty, bright hair. Such a 
serene, maidenly young figure it was; such a 
pure personification of girlishness, that the very 
sight of her innocent face wes a fresh pang to 
him. 

And so, for the Curate of St. Mary’s, the days 
went on. There was no change in their steady, 
onward passing—no hope of change. But there 
came a change at last in the staid, commonplace 
face. The few people who noticed it most saw 
it, and wondered at- it carelessly; but no one 
of them understood its meaning. It was such a 
slight change, after all. Only a little added sal- 
lowness, and a greater heaviness of the eyes; 
but it had grown out of the intolerable unrest of 
wretched days, and the ceaseless passings to and 
fro of sleepless nights, of which the dingy walls 
of the small parlor might have told their own 
story. There had even been nights, too, when 
the dull, little room had not confined these sleep- 





} less pacings, and when the stone-pavement be- 


fore the rector’s house might have told its 
story. 

Though there were many fair women in the 
human tide that flowed down the carpeted aisle 
each Sunday at St. Mary’s, there was not one 
with the radiant, untouched loveliness of this 
girl-woman. There were men and women who 
watched for, and loved her, for the simple sake 
of her rare beauty, and there were none who 
passed it by unnoticed. 

‘‘A pretty child,” said one of these watchers 
one day, as he chanced to be talking to the cu- 
rate. ‘Only achild, though, as yet. Whenshe 
is ® woman !” And he shrugged his indo- 
lent shoulders, in careless admiration, for this 
was but a pretty girl to him, after all, not one 
of God’s angels, as she seemed to the pale-faced, 
breathless creature who listened. 

But one night the door of the rector’s pew 
opened, and the. hand in the small, pale-violet 
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glove did not close it, nor the slight, graceful, 
girlish figure pass out. Lilias was not well, the 
rector said to his curate, when they met in the 
vestry. She had not seemed strong of late—he 
scarcely knew why. Well, the truth was, she 
never had been strong; and then the faint lines 
showed themselves again upon his forehead. 

Not strong! This was what he said at night; 
but the next day there floated to Noel Lowther a 
darkened cloud. She was ill, dangerously. The 
long night-hours had brought forth this much, 
that there was no vague anxiety, but a terrible, 
agonizing fear, in the hearts of those who 
watched about the pillow where the sweet face 
rested in unresponsive silence. 

Among the many who raised the muffled 
knocker at the rector’s house, that day, came the 
methodical figure of the curate, who made his 
few, stiff inquiries, in his usual constrained 
manner. He had heard that a member of the 
family was unwell, and so had stopped on his 
way home, to inquire as to their progress. This 
was all; but his mediocre face was pale, in its 
sallow way, and when the servant replied to his 
question, it became paler still. The invalid was 


not better, indeed was even worse; and then the 
woman who gave the answer stood for a moment, 
looking in uncertain wonder at the odd change 


which had come over the caller. His pallor had 
become actually ghastly, and, as he hesitated, he 
was constrained to remove, with his handker- 
chief the slight moisture which stood upon his 
white, upper lip, even on this chilly November 
day. 

«‘T am—very sorry to—to hear this,’’ he fal- 
tered, hoarsely, at last. ‘I did not imagine 
there was any danger. I She is so young. 
Perhaps there will be a change for the better to- 
night. I hope so. I will call again in the morn- 
ing.’ And then he turned hurriedly away. 

Through the slowly dragging hours of that sad 
winter night, a light burned steadily in one win- 

~ dow of the rectory, and inside the room its bright- 
ness fell upon a shining, tumbled mass of pretty 
hair, forming a halo about an innocent face upon 
the pidow; and the watchers who moved noise- 
lessly to and fro, turned back to this pillow al- 
ways, whatever might have been the task they 
left it to perform ; and every time they turned to 
it anew, their wearied eyes bore a fresh shadow 
of anxious fear. They lifted the quiet, little 
hand sometimes, and held it for a moment; they 
bent and kissed the white brow; they touched 
the shining hair with a touch whose very light- 
ness was an agonized caress; but in their fear 
and grief, not one of them dreamed that there 
might be near them other watchers than them- 





selves. And yet if one of them had but raised 
the curtain for a moment, and glanced down into 
the cold darkness of the street below, she would 
have seen another watcher—a watcher, of whose 
despairing dread they knew nothing, but who 
watched with them, nevertheless. They would 
have seen a solitary figure pacing to and fro in 
the dimness, sometimes on one side of the street, 
sometimes om the other, but always pacing be- 
fore the lighted window,.and never leaving it to 
go far into the shadow beyond. They would 
have known nothing of the wild passion of un- 
rest. that ruled this watcher’s tortured breast; 
they would have known nothing of the wild ap- 
peals that were going up to the Mercy Seat from 
his wretched soul ; they would have known no- 
thing of the voiceless moan his dumb despair 
was making; but they would have seen that a 
solitary man watched with them, and, perhaps, 
those who had seen the watching form before, 
might have recognized in it the Curate of St. 
Mary’s. They might have seen this figure any 
night of the many that the light fell in subdued, 
prophetic dimness upon the bright, fair hair upon 
the pillow, and they might have seen it any morn- 
ing of the many that Noel Lowther called to make 
his methodically-worded, constrained inquiries; 
but their hearts were so bound within the four 
walls of the dim room, that not one of them had 
even the lightest shadow of a thought of its near 
ness, even when the end came to them, and he 
shared it with them. 

And this was the end. One night as this 
watcher paced before the glimmering window, 
he stopped suddenly in his walk, and, staading 
upon the pavement, looked up—up at the dimly- 
lighted room. There seemed to bea sudden con- 
fusion in the chamber. The street was so still 
in its midnight quiet that he could hear the hur- 
ried pacing of feet, and through the lace cur- 
tains he saw figures moving about. Then came 
the sound of opened doors, and the glimmering 
of lights in other rooms ; and, before many min- 
utes had passed, there were other hurried figures 
in the chamber where the midnight lamp had 
burned so long, and then 

He looked up, in the blind purposelessness of 
desperation ; he stood still, laboring for breath, 
and, in a moment more, he had uncovered his 
head. almost unconsciously, and waited, dumbly 
looking upward, with the night air blowing on 
his damp, bare brow, and white, stricken, up- 
turned face. There was silence in the room now 
—a strange, solemn silence. Ah, my friends! 
there is only one silence such as this—only one 
—the silence that falls upon us when we wait~ 
wait and watch the slow change creeping up upon 
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the cold face, and stand beneath the shadow of 
the wings of Death. 

And in the still street, below the glimmering 
window, the silence fell upon the outer watcher, 
too. He stood outside—he had stood outside all 
his dull, weary life. A wall of stone was between 
him and this death-room—a wall of stone had 
been between him and all human breasts all his 
life before. There are no words to tell the whole 
of this man’s silent agony; there are no words to 
tell the whole truth, and show it as it was—as it 
was in all its height, and breadth, and depth. 
The innocent life had been so far beyond him; 
it had been so utterly apart frém his, he had 
never entered into it for one breath’s space ; he 
never even stood upon the threshold of its bright- 
ness; he had never gained from it a thought or 
glance, that might have comforted him now. 
The whole world had stood between them be- 
fore; the curse of his own dull mediocrity had 
stood between them—he was not as other men. 


And now here was death, and he who had suf- 
fered the agony of death in life, stood outside, in 
the chill of the winter’s night, and watched the 
dim light in the window of the room where she 
lay dying—this girl, this child-woman, whose 
school-books lay upon the shelf, only a few 


feet from her death-bed. He waited there; he 
stood there silent, and deathly faced, for two 
long hours—for so long the silence reigned, deep 
and profound. Then he turned away. 

There was nothing more for him to do; no 
more watching, no mere waiting. ‘The silence 
was broken at last, and he who had stood with- 
out so long, need stazd without no longer. It 
was over. There was a light moving of the hur- 
Tied feet again; the window was thrown wide 
open to the night air, and from the room within 
floated down to the listener, low, passionate cries, 
and the murmur of comforting, weeping voices. 
There was no more to do, Even now he might 
be observed—and what right had he to watch 
with them? So, from the dim light, which 
might have been the glimmering of hope for 
him, he turned away, and passed into the sha- 
dow—into the shadow of despair—into the sha- 
dow of death. 

There was a knot of crape on the door the 
next morning, when the staid, respectable figure 
stood there, and the servant who replied to his 
summons met his glance with eyes heavy with 
Weeping, 

“Tt is useless to ask,”’ he said, in the strange, 
breathless way the woman had noticed before. 
“She is——” -And he stopped, and pointed 
with a mute gesture at the crape upon the 
door. 





‘* Dead !”” was the low-spoken answer. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; last night!’ 

He passed into the house without another 
word. He had the right there now. They would 
expect him. Dead! Yes; he had known that 
hours ago; and yet he had not taught himself 
to believe it anything but a torturing dream. 
Dead! with the golden vista of pure, happy life 
before her, and the school-books only just laid 
aside inthe room beyond. Dead—silent—cold ; 
the sweet face settled into unanswering marble, 
the luxuriance of pretty, bright hair, floating 
back from its fairness, with a touch of heaven’s 
own glory caught in its meshes, to tell of the 
halo that. shone about it now. 

He stood in the mysterious dimness before 
the marble presence at last. The closed. blinds 
shut out all life, it seemed, and the soft gloom 
was Death's shadow. There was only one thing 
in the room to this man, the slender, black cas- 
ket, wherein rested the lost jewel—Life's purest 
pearl in Death’s setting of ebony. The pure 
eheek rested against the softly-rising pillow of 
satin ; the bright hair flowed softly over it; fair 
flowers lay in the fairer hands. Hehad no right 
to weep. He had been so far apart from her 
life, and he was so far apart from her innocent, 
dead body. He stood at the casket’s side, and 
looked down in the utter silence of agony. He 
had never hoped to wake her to a realization of 
his man-love; but life’s despair was not the de- 
spair of death, the dumb pang of looking down 
upon her sweet, dead face. There was only for 
him this silence, and this last look. A flower 
had fallen from its place, and he took it up re- 
verently, and laid it back, near the soft, white 
cheek, and so dared to touch it. It was despair’s 
fiercest throe, his last farewell—his last. And 
then he turned away, just as he had turned 
away in the stillness of the midnight-watch. He 
passed duwn the stair-case, where her bright, 
blue-robed figure had stood, as she looked down 
at him, He passed out of the door, and into the 
fast darkening street. The dull room waited for 
him beyond, the dingy walls, and the old tor- 
ture of the leaden groove of labor. And to this 
he went, with his menfory of the fair, dead face, 
in its setting of gold; with the memory of the 
words the sweet, young voice had uttered, and 
the echoes had eaught up, and carried into the 
vaulted roof, 

“Oh, Lanib of God! who takest away the sins 
of the world !’”’ 

«« Grant us thy peace.’’ ; 

«Oh, Lamb of God ! who takest away the sins 
of the world!” 

** Have mercy upon us.” 
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*¢ Children, bring me all your frocks.”’ 

“Here, ma” 

**Oh, ma! somebody's been sitting on my pink 
silk ‘” 

«« And just look at my buff cambric, ma!”’ 

“There’ There Now stop! If it’s ‘ma’ once 
a day, it is ‘ma’ fifty times. I do get so sick of 
it. I wish you were all married *” 

“So do I.’’ sighed Matilda, the eldest. 

"Matilda, before I pack this frock up, I wish 
you would try it on once more.’ 

Mrs. Simpson triumphantly produced a sky- 
blue tarlatan, much ruched, and beruffled. 

Matilda put it on: then she commenced to re- 
volve, slowly, like the wax figures in a hair-dres- 
ser’s shop. 

Well!’ exclaimed Mrs. Simpson, “if you 
don’t catch a husband in that dress, Matilda, 
you'll never catch one. I did not have anything 
half so stylish as that when [ caught your father ; 
but then, to be sure, he wasn’t much of a catch. 
I hope you will do better. Six girls to settle in 
life. Do exert yourselves a little. Don’t leave 
everything to me. Where is your fathér?” 

* He’s out on the steps, smoking a segar, ma.” 

«‘ Just like him; no ambition at all!’ 

Then Mrs. Simpson stopped talking for a few 
minutes, and set to work. She worked like a— 
like a whole bee-hive. She would pack a trunk, 
then take everything out of it, just to put them 
all into it again, giving herself about four times 
as much trouble as was necessary. Butthen she 
was one of those women who like to be martyrs, 
or to appear like martyrs—who make themselves 
out slaves to their husbands and children. The 
Simpsons’ present destination was Long Branch 
They had examined the column of summer re- 
sorts in the daily Herald for weeks, hoping to 
find something that would combine fashion and 
cheapness; but as the things are rather incon- 
gruous, they, in view of the superior advantages 
that might be derived from it in a social and 
matrimonial way, chose the fashionable, and dis- 
carded the cheap. Long Branch it should be. 

«Because, girls,’ Mrs. Simpson truly re- 
marked. “the beach is such a nice place for flir- 
tations. Not that I, as a mother, would wish to 
encourage such things. ®h, no!’ 

Mr. Simpson. Mrs. Simpson, and six Misses 
Simpsons, 7 registered at a Long Branch 
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hotel. [ shan’t say which one, for particular rea- 
sons. ‘ But it was a very expensive one 

‘* Now, Mr. Simpson,’* exclaimed the madam— 
the general, I think, we ought to call her—« jn- 
troduce the girls—introduce the girls! Who 
were those nice-looking young gentlemen I saw 
you talking to?” 

‘Really, my dear, I don’t know ” 

“Quite time you did then. 
bition at all, Mr. Simpson. 
bring them here.” 

Mr. Simpson started off on a mild trot. 

**Remember, girls,’? ma said emphatically, 
after pa had disappeared, ‘‘ young gentlemen like 
animation. Bright, sprightly, animated girls are 
always attractive. Now, [ always tried to be 
amused at your father’s little jokes, before we 
were married. You don’t know how well it 
takes.” You see the general understood strategy, 
and she was explaining her successful tactics to 
her little army of daughters. ‘ Laugh heartily 
when the young men say something witty, no 
matter how silly it really is. Enjoy their little 
jokes. [t pleases them immensely ; and, girls, 
it is a great thing to nave an establishment. 
Don’t forget to be animated.” 

The six Miss Simpsons giggled, just to see if 
they could do it. [ don’t think any one would 
care to hear them repeat it. Were you ever on 
afarm! And did you, just before dawn, hear the 
hens, and the guinea-hens, all begin to cackle? 
[t is not euphonious. 

““Ma"” exclaimed Arabella. 

““Ma!” called Victoria. 

“«Ma!”’ said Matilda. 

“*Ma!”’ cried Sophia. 

‘Now! What is it? 

‘Here comes pa with a young man !” 

‘*Good gracious! Is that all? One young man! 
One young man to six girls' We are not Mor- 
mons! Just like your father" 

The one young man was presented, and the 
six Miss Simpson’s bowed. 

They all put their elbows back, and hung the 
tips of their fingers down when they bowed. 

The young man hazarded a remark on the ex- 
cessive heat of the weather, and the six Miss 
Simpsons giggled. 

Their ma looked daggers. It was not the 
time to giggle. All the girls looked fright- 
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ened. Altogether, the first evening was a fail- 
ure. 

The following morning, Mrs. Simpson, the 
Dauntless, took three timid Miss Simpsons to the 
path. They had not bathing-suits for all, it took 
so much flannel, you know, so they were going 
to take turns. Matilda went into the water with 
agasp, and grasped the rope; she had hardly 
caught hold of it before a huge breaker dashed 
her away, and she came flat, along with a whole 
lot of other people she didn’t know at all, in fact 
she didn’t know who she was herself for a few 
seconds, and when she did, she heartily wished 
it was somebody else, and that she was. safely 
back in the city, where they didn’t have any 
breakers 

Miss Victoria, next, eldest of the six, sat in 


her scarlet flannel suit, with two long, flaxen | 


braids hanging down beneath her hat, high and 
dry on the sand. Nearer to the water she could 
not be persuaded to come, and every time that 
the spray fell on thetips of her canvas slippers, 
Miss Victoria opened her mouth and yelled. 
Mrs. Simpson. was. distracted. Arabella, the 
youngest, really enjoyed the fun, but then she 
was the kind to enjoy most everything. 

The Simpsons were not quite so comfortable as 


they should have been in their summer quarters. 
You know they have a way at these first-class 
hotels of making you miserable by all sorts of 


little ingenious devices. For instance, they will 
give you a cot to sleep on, instead of a bed, 
which shakes in a most unsteady manner, no 
matter how steady the sleeper upon it may be. 
Said cot is usually made with a very remarkably 
hard head-board, ana wo betide the unhappy 
mortal who, in a moment of forgetfulness, drops 
his head upon the pillow, and gives it a thwack 
en that board. He sees Jupiter, Saturn and 
Mars, all in one, for a few minutes after. Such 
was the Simpsons’ experience. They bore their 
sufferings in silence, with the healing ointment 
of fashion to assuage them; but Miss Simpson’s 
violet moire antique eften covered a very indig- 
nant heart. 

The girls were excessively fond of dancing, so 
they attended every hop. Not that they always. 
got a chance to dance, but just to be on hand in 
case they did. 

They were very stylish girls, the Miss Simp- 
sons were. I don’t know where you would find 
six equal to them, They wore a great deal of 
panier, and their hair very much a la Pompadour ; 
and they had the highest kinds of heels to their 
boots—brass heels, that made music for them, and 
such a clatter, you would have thought it was the 
Ninth Regiment out ona parade, Then they had 





all sorts of little ribbons around their necks, with 
bits of lockets attached. Of a windy day it was 
quite a treat to see these pennons flying about, 
like the flags of all nations, at half-mast. It 
made one feel as patriotic as the fire-crackers “0 
on the Fourth of July. Mrs. Simpson always 
superintended the girls’ toilets herself. She 
would give Victoria’s dress a few little scientific 
jerks, so that it would have a stylish hang; then 
she rearranged those new curls that Matilda had 
just bought, (they cost a great deal, too,) and she 
made them look just as natural as if they grew 
on Matilda's head. It is true they were not ex- 
actly the same shade as her hair, but then who 
wants to notice these little defects? The gene- 
ral effect was quite imposing, especially when all 
the girls stood in a flock, as they invariably did, 
except Arabella. She would slip away from the 
family circle, and when questioned about it, 
would archly reply: 

«‘Oh, never mind ; it’s all right.” 

However, she told Victoria, and Victoria, du- 
tiful child, went straight to her mother with tne 
news, that Arabella was having a flirtation. 

‘¢ And, oh, ma! it is so romantic,’’ exclaimed 
Victoria. ‘‘ Arabella says he is a Hungarian 
Count. She is to meet him, clandestinely, on 
the beach, this evening.”’ 

‘“*A Hungarian Count! Dear me! I must see 
about this. A title now is something. But per- 
haps he is poor. Still, a title. Where did Ara- 
bella first meet him?’’ 

“Oh! on the beach, several evenings ago, 
when she and I, as you remember, went out for 
a walk.”’ 

‘«« But. who introduced him?’ 

‘Oh! he introdnced himself, for, see, it was 
this way. Arabella was picking up shells, and 
going close to the water as she did so. Well, a 
great wave came in, which she did not observe ; 
it rushed up and up the sands, and came almost 
to her feet; then, for the first time, she saw it, 
and screamed. The count was walking there 
at the time, and hearing her cry, hurried up. 
He was so polite, and well-bred, and was dressed 
so gentlemanlike, and was so handsome—oh, 
mamma, dear! I’ve been dying to tell you.” 

«« And he is really a count?” 

‘©Of course he is. ‘He has, he says, great es- 
tates on the Danube, and has only come over 
here for the summer. He’s very romantic; says 
he never will marry but for love, and wants to 
marry an American girl, because they marry fer 
love only. Ishouldn’t wonder,” and here her 
voice fell to a whisper, ‘‘ if he coaxes Arabella to 
elope with him—he says that’s so much more ro- 
mantic than an every-day marriage.”’ 
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Mrs. Simpson could hardly conceal her grati- 
fication. She began to build castles in the air 
immediately. Of course, if Arabella married a 
Hungarian Count, especially one who had great 
estates, she would ask one or more of her sisters 
to visit her; and what was more certain than 
that other counts would be fascinated, and the 
dear girls married off, one after another, to fo- 
reign noblemen. Mrs. Simpson had always 
heard that the Austrian-court was the most aris- 
tocratic in Europe, and she already saw herself 
a distinguished visitor at that court, because the 
mother-in-law of numerous Austrian and Hunga- 
rian magnates, 

That evening, Mrs. Simpson, with her two 
eldest daughters, went to take tea with a friend, 
at one of the other hotels. Her motherly heart 
could not refrain from telling her friend of Ara- 
bella’s good luck, All at once, in the very midst 
of her story, Arabella fainted away. 

When the usual restoratives were applied, she 
recovered; but she only said, when pressed for 
an explanation: *‘Oh! take me away—take me 
away !”’ 

But Victoria drew her mother aside: “I know 
what’s the matter,” she said. ‘Only to think 
of it! The Hungarian Count is the head-waiter 
of this hotel. I recognized him at once, and so 
did Arabella.”’ 

The four other dutiful daughters were await- 
ing on the piazza, the return of their mother and 
the sisters. When they saw Mrs. Simpson re-! 








turning with a horrified countenance, they cried, 
with one accord, 

‘Oh, ma! what is the matter?” 

“That wicked, wicked girl!’ 

‘¢ Ma, dear ma, what is it ?’’ 

‘Go pack your trunks at once; we are going 
home; and I shall never bring you anywhere 
again, till you have got some sense.” 

“Oh, ma! what is it? You can’t leave the 
Hungarian Count. What will Arabella do? 
Where is her beau?’ asked one of the younger 
girls, 

‘Her beau, the count?” Mrs. Simpson 
gasped. ‘The count wasn’t a count, at all.” 
Her voice rose to a scream. ‘He was the head- 
waiter.”’ 

“Oh!” was the answer. ‘So, Arabella has 
had a flirtation with a head waiter!” 

Arabella hung down her head and _ wept. 
Victoria, Matilda, and the three other Miss 
Simpsons groaned aloud. 

Mrs. Simpson waved her right hand to the 
girls tragically. 

“Ungrateful children! we start for home at 
once. Thus ends your summer trip.” 

Mr. Simpson, Mrs. Simpson, and the six 
Misses Simpson, with seven large trunks, and 
two little ones, left the Branch on the next 
train. They all wore thick veils, except Mr. 
Simpson. I believe the girls are searching dili- 
gently after sense. 

Unhappy Arabella! 





A SEA-PIECE. 


BY JAMES DAWSON, JR, 


-- QUAINT old fishing-town, nooked underneath 
Steep, sterile hills; a breadth of bay before, 

Backed by a broad, blue stretch of barren heath, 
That fades away in misty distance hoar. 

Small coasting craft, each with its one white wing, 
Wooing the warm airs of the Autumn day, 

Cleave the near waters; while far out a string 


Of fishing-smacks tack inward to the ba 

Boats oddly grouped, and boats in ordered rowsy’ 
All idly rocking by the water's edge, 

Stud the long line of piers, The lighthouse shows 
A tall, white pillar on the outer ledge 

Of the gray rocks beyond; while overhead 

Float fleecy clouds, warm-rimmed with blue cad red, 





ON A CHILD SLIDING. 


BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 


Burrus and merry, and free and gay, 
A happy child in her sportive play, 
Eaughing wild in her mirthful glee— 
What is so fair, so sweet to sew? 


Nothing to her are frost and snow! 
They on'y give her « brighter glow. 


And clear and blue as the wintry . + 
Is the light in her mischief-loving ye. 


Oh! chi'dhood blessed, that knows no care, 
Whose tears are never the tears of despair; 
Shall we ever again the dear days know, 
We knew in our childhood long-ago? 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 
BY EMILY 


We give, this month, first, a walking-dress of 


mixed gray and black silk and woolen serge. It 


is made with one skirt, on which are placed four 
bands, cut on the bias, and piped with black 
silk or black reps. These bands.are grouped 
two and two, as seen in the engraving, The 
waist and over-skirt are in one, varying some- 
What from anything we have yet had, as the 
front is cut surplice in the waist, and the front, 
only about twelve inches long in the skirt, simu- 
lating a coat. The back part of the skirt has two 
widths in it, which are box-plaited under the 
VoL. XI.—10 


GARMENTS, ETC. 


H. MAY. 


middle seam of the back, at the waist—as it is 
also done at the sides, where it joins the coat 
front. The difference in the length, between the 
back and the coat front, is plaited up and fasi- 
pened at the sides, thus making the drapery full. 


These back breadths have only one band of 
pea Coat sleeves. The revers on the 
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front of the bodice are of the solid black, same 
as the bands are piped with. Sixteen yards of 
$ serge, and two yards of silk reps, or alpaca, will 
be required. Serge costs from one dollar to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard. 

Next we give a simple and warm walking- 
dress for the depths of winter, consisting of 
skirt, over-skirt, waist, and over-sacque. It is 
‘ of brown and gold-colored mixed tweed cloth, at 
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one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard, one 
and a hah yards wide. Skirt plain, and trim- 
med witlr four bias folds, headed by one row of 
worsted or alpaca braid. Over-skirt quite short 
on the apron-front, which is rounded at the sides, 
and trimmed with three rows of bands two inches 
wide, piped with the alpaca braid. The back is 
one and a quarter yards long. One width for 
the fullness, looped in the back. One band, 
same as the front, finishes the edge. Waist plain. 
Coat sleeve. Over-sacque, cut in the simple 
round-sacque pattern; small, turn-over collar; 
slightly open sleeves. This basque should be 
either lined with twilled red flannel, or slightly 
wadded with wool, and quilted. It has one fold 
like the skirt, and two rows of the braid. Eight 
yards o.: the tweed will be required, and one 
piece of alpaca braid. 

Our next is a costume made up of a black silk 


or alpaca, under-skirt, which is ornamented with 
a flounce eleven inches deep, put on with very 
little fullness and headed by a box-plaiting of 
the same, four inches wide. This brings the trim- 
ming up to fifteen inches on the skirt, and is 
intended for a tall person. Decrease in depth 
of ffounce for a shorter one. The pelisse over- 
dress is of gray merino, cut all in one at the back, 
separate at the waist in front, where the waist 
terminates in a little basque. It is turned over 
with a rolling collar at the throat, or not, as may 
be preferred. There is no trimming, save a nar- 
row black braid. Coat sleeves quite tight. Eleven 
yards of black silk for the under-skirt, and six 
yards of merino for the pelisse. The latter can 
be worn over any black skirt. 

Next is a walking-costume of cloth, such as is 
known as ladies’ habit-cloth, and navy-blue; or 
; it may be made of any of the solid color water- 
proof cloakings, either blue, green, or plum color. 
these latter are much cheaper than the habit- 
cloth. The English water-proof cost three dol- 
lars per yard, the domestic two dollars, in solid 
colors, while the others cost from four to six dol- 
lars, according to the quality. The trimming is 
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of Astrakan cloth, cut in strips, and is a very 
successful imitation of the fur. The under-skirt 
has one row upon the edge, three inches deep. 
Skirt just to escape the ground, or if preferred 
to touch, the trimming must be set up an inch 
and a half. The pelisse is cut to fit the figure 
like a tight basque, straight all round, and with- 
out looping in the back. It is double-breasted, 
and fastened with cords, and the old-fashioned 
frog-button. The rolling-collar is of the Astrakan, 
and a tiny muff of the same completes the cos- 
tume. The trimming of the pelisse is two inches 
deep. Six to seven yards of cloth will be re- 
quired for this costume, and one and a half yards 
of Astrakan. This trimming would not look 
amiss upen heavy, corded reps, if preferred to 
cloth. 

We give, next, an over-garment of beaver- 
cloth. This dress consists of a long, loose sacque, 


double-breasted, buttoning all the way down the 
front. A large circular cape is worn over it, 
deepening in the ‘back, and with the corners 
squared off in front. Close sleeves. The orna- 
mentations are fringe, velvet, and braid, er cord 
of silk. The velvet is cut on the bias, four inches 
deep for the bottom, and three for the cape and 
tleeves. It is then scalloped out, and appliqued 
upon the cloth, the edges being covered with 





the cord or braid, as seen in the engraving. 
Heavy, knotted silk fringe is added. This gar- 
ment could be made of less expensive material : 
say a gray cloth, with black cloth for the trim- 
mings, with mohair worsted fringe of gray and 
black, mixed. Two and a half yards of cloth, 
with three-eighths of a yard for trimming, will 
be required. 

Our two next illustrations are of simple, short 
sacques, of cloth or merino, braided. The first 
is slashed at the back, and has the edges pinked 
out, above which a simple pattern is braided, or 
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embroidered, either in a contrasting color, or 
combinations of several colors. The other has 
the braid put on in double-diamond pattern— 
the lower edge being cut out when, the work 3s 
done, to form the points. This is also slashed 
at the back, and so are the sleeves. Either of 
these sacques may be used for little misses, for 
out-doors, or for young ladies for house-jackets, 
One yard and an eight of cloth, or two yards of 
merino, will be required. 


In the front of the number we give an illus- 
tration (back and front) of a very stylish em- 
broidéred sacque, The pattern of the sacque is 
the same in both cases, but the embroidery is 
different: one is. trimmed with fur, while the 
other is trimmed ‘wtth fringe. This gives a 
choice, according to the taste of the wearer. 

Also; in the front of the number, a pattern 
for an embroidered flannel skirt. 
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In the front of the number we give a front } and , that have come out since our last 
and back view of a boy’s evercoat ef gray cloth, } number was issued. It is our aim, in this de- 
or mixed tweed. It is double-breasted. The} partment, to select and describe such, so. that 
flap has two rows of braid stitched on, and the} any lady can make them for herself, or have 
buttons are placed between. On the opposite } them made up under her supervision. We give 
side a similar design is placed to correspond. } only what are really new and elegant. Our sub- 
The middle of the back is done in the same scribers may rely on always receiving in “Pe 
style to simulate a slash at that place. At the terson,’’ the real Paris fashions, and the most 
waist, a band two inches wide buttons in the } select and latest even of those. This magazine 
middle. This may be left out if desired. Coat not, as so many others are, merely an adver- 
sleeves, with a turned-back, pointed cuff—suit- ; tising vehicle to work off the old stock of whole- 
able for a boy from six to eight years. One and } sale dress-makers and dealers in our Atlantic 
@ quarter yards of cloth will cut this coat. cities. We have no object to serve, except to 

These are the most noticeable styles, for ladies ' give the latest and best fashions. 





THE NILSSON SACQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY, 


We give, this month, an engraving and dia- mented with embroidery in black silk, to which 
gram of a new style sacque, which has been} is added a simple pattern of braiding, with 
called the Nilsson Sacque, in compliment to the } narrow, silk braid, forming the border. Heavy 
celebrated Swedish prima donna, whom many ; saddler-silk fringe completes this novel and 
of our readers may have heard. } handsome garment. We may add, that the 

This sneque can be made of black cashmere, ; entire ornamentation for this saeque may be 
Drap @ete, or fine habit-cloth. It is orma-} done in braiding, if preferred. The heavier’ 
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the design, the more elegant, of course. An; warmer weather approaches, or as may be other- 
inter-lining, slightly wadded with wool, should wise convenient. 

be added for winter wear; but it should also} We also give the diagram, from which it may 
be made separate, so as to be easily removed as be cut out. 
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No. 1. Hatr or Froxt. Altogether, this is the most stylish, and will 
No. 2. Haur of Back, be the most popular, sacque, that has come out 
this winter. 


No. 3. Hany er SLEEVE. 





CROCHET MAT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Begin in the middle with a chain of sixteen 
stitches ; join in a ring. 

lst row: Work with the ring thirty-two 
double. 

2nd row: One treble into each stitch of the 
previous row. In beginning this and all follow- 
ing treble rows, work chain stitches to form the 
first stitch of the treble. 

8rd row: Thirty-two triple-treble, working 
into each stitch of last row; every treble is 
separated by two chain. 

4th row: Three double under every two chain 
of last row. 

5th and 6th rows: Double working under each 
previous row. 

7th row: Five chain. Put the thread five 





times round the hook, and work off ninety-sir 
of these five times, worked trebles, with one 
chain between each. 

8th, 9th, and 10th rows are of double work- 
ing through the stitches as before. 

llth row: Ninety-six stitches of five times 
round the hook, separated by two chain. 

12th, 18th, and 14th rows of double, working 
under as before. In the last round work after 
every twelve double, eight chain, into which 
eight chain the border is worked. 

For the border, into every eight chain work 
fifteen triple-treble, with one chain between each. 
For the outer rows work one double under every 
chain of last row, with five picots of the chai 
over the five upper middle stitches, 
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KNITTED QUILT, 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


In the front of the number we give an engraving 
of a new design for a knitted quilt. 

Marearats.—Five needles, Strutt’s cotton, 
No. 6, four cord. 

Each square requires one and a half ounces of 
cotton; each side of the square should measure 
nine inches, .Six squares required for the width 
—fifty-four inches; ten squares for the length— 
ninety inches. 

The squares are sewn together on the wrong 
side. 

For an antimacassar fine cotton could be used. 

For each squareeizht stitches are cast on; 
four needles, two on each, and closed in a 
ring. 

lst Row: Thread forward to make one; knit 
one all round. 

2nd Row: Knit plain. 

3rd Row: * Make one, knit two. 
from *, 

4th Row: Knit plain. 

5th Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one; 
draw the slipped one over the knitted one; 
make one, knit one. Repeat from *. 

6th Row: Knit plain. 


Repeat 





7th Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one; 
draw the slipped one over thé knitted one; 
make one, purl two, make one, slip one, knit 
one; draw the slipped one over the knitted one; 
make one, knit two. Repeat from *. 

8th Row: * Knit three, purl two, knit five. 
Repeat *. 

9th Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one; 
draw the slipped one over the knitted one, 
make one, knit three. Repeat *. 

10th Row: Knit plain. 

llth Row: * Make one, slip one, knit one 
draw the slipped one over the knitted one; 
make one, knit four. Kepeat * 

12th Row: * Knit three, purl four, knit 
seven. Repeat *. 

The two last rows are repeated alternataly 
with a plain row after the second. 

The following rows are increased by one stitch 
in every division, in every fancy row, till there 
are nineteen pur! stitches. 

The corners are ribbed backward and for 
ward, and decreased by taking two stitches 
together at the beginning and end of every 
second row. 
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STRIPE PATTERN FOR D’OYLEYS. 


——— 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


The materials are rather coarse Irish linen. , worked with black or red ingrain silk or cotton, 
The threads of the open stripes are drawn out, or it looks well in white cotton. The D’Oyleys 
and fastened as shown in the design. Lines of } may be bordered with crochet, guipure, netting, 
about six threads are left to work the herring-} or fringed according to taste. The pattern is a 
bone pattern upon. The embroidery may be} very handsome one. 
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TIDY OF WASHING JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In our January number we gave an engraving 
of one of these new style tidies. We now give, 
in the front of this number, another pattern, not 
less novel and beautiful. The material is white 
cotton Java canvas, and the wools used are scar- 
let and black zephyr or Pyrenean. The white 
lines represent the searlet, the stitch is darned 


underneath the highest threads of the canvas. 
Between the arabesques there is a border of 
feather stitches. The tidy is bordered with 
fringe. 

The washing canvas can be procured from 
any dealer in New York or Philadelphia, or 
elsewhere. 





SMOKING-CAP—COLORED PATTERN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern, | 


Brown and green cloth may be used, or brown 


printed in the appropriate colors, of a smoking- and green cashmere, though the former is to be 
cap. It is to be worked, in applique and braid. } preferred. 





EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING PATTERNS. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Toe Wiyter Garpen.—In growin: plants, in-doors, in 
winter, the green shou!d be first considered. This is the 
foundation. When it is well provided, every simple flower 
that is added to the group gives a new charm: three or four 
pots of gay flowers, changed now and then, makes: the whole 
arrangement fresher and brighter. Fir-trees and hardy 
heaths, are just the thing, for example, for a bed of spring- 
bulbs. What can be prettier than little drooping firs, with 
their tassels of brightest .green? They look so fresh and 
e’osant as they droop over the gay flowers, or over the little 
snow-drops that cluster about their feet. The ivy belongs 
to this group, and so do the periwinkle, little, low-grown 
junipers, arbor vite, box-trees, even—all have been used 
sometimes with very good effect. Aucubas, too, are so pretty 
when rather more color is wanted; and there are hardy- 
berried plants which one can o‘ten get, and that look charm- 
ingly bright. One of the prettiest arrangements for such a 
group as this, supposing that the stand is long and rather 
wide, is to have a tall, drooping plant just placed in the 
center, and two or three rather smaller nearly at each end, 
Chinese primroses, dwarf asters or chrysanthemums, red 
and white Van Thol tulips, and white and blue hyacinths, 
may all be used to advantage, in such a stand, during the 
wiater. As to colors, a snowy white, a delicate pink, a 
rich, but cold violet, blend well together. If you put these, 
or something like them, in the center of your stand, and 
then fringe the edges with pots containing the different 
colors, each color by itself, you are sure of a fine effect. 

Another way of keeping up your winter garden is to use 
what are called “ foliage plants.” Several of these are, per- 
haps, amongst the easiest grown of all our in-door plants; 
begonias, fer example, flourish so well in rooms, The tuber- 
ous-rooted sorts in some ways are the best, because they have 
such entire rest, and are out of sight when shabby ; but there 
are many kinds, and most of them grow easily. They do 
the best when they have least sun; but we must remind our 
readers that no sun does not mean no light at all. For 
growing begonias there is nothing that makes them thrive 
80 well as a dressing of cocoa-fibre refuse. If you don’t want 
quite to repot and to change the drainage, and so on, the 
upper soil most likely can still be shaken off gently, and 
carefully replaced with a coating of the refuse. People will 
then be astonished to see how fast the pants. will grow. 
Charcoal drainage is also so great a help to begonias that we 
really thin’ the repotting would be quite worth while to give 
this—and then some cocoa-fibre over the drainage 1s excellent. 
The fibre is short and hairy, the refuse is like brown sawdust. 

For watering the begonias tepid water must be used. The 
Lost mode of doing it is to stand the pots in water about 
half-way up for five minutes. This secures a good soaking, 
and makes it quite unnecessary to water very frequently. 
When any sign of dryness is seen it will be time enough to 
re-water, and people who mean to be gardeners must really 
look out for such signs. For grouping with begonias, a very 
good tall plant to use is the Ficus elastica, or Indian-rubber 
plant. This grows very well in a room, especially if it is 
sponged well, both leaves and stem, with warm water. The 
Cissus antarctica is another excellent room plant, It is a 
beautiful climber, valuable, however, for its foliage more 
than for its flowers. 

Ferns are less easily managed in rooms exposed to much 
sunshine and much fire heat, because, let alone the glare, 
the dryness is far too great for them. In rooms, however, 
of eastern or western aspect that are not kept very hot, 
many of the prettiest ferns will thrive exceedingly well, 
amongst others, the beautiful Maiden-hair, which every one 
wishes to’ grow. One constant rule may be given for all 
these room ferns. Dip them every week, and let them soak 
for oe aa in water a little warmed. It is almost 
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useless to attempt te water them else, for all the fern roots 
mat so, and in the pots and baskets the water runs off at the 
s.dea, and has hardly a chance of penetrating the mass of 
fibry roots. Of course, when the basket is dipped, the roots 
lay in their own store, 


Hvspanps and Wives.—Occasionally we receive letters 
from ladies, saying they would be glad to subscribe for 
“ Peterson,” but that having applied to their husbands 
for the subscription price, they have been answered, “I 
can’t afford it.” In one such instance, at least, the husband, 
to our knowledge, was accustomed to spend twenty times 
the price of “ Peterson,” annually, in segars; and we have 
no doubt there are hundreds, if not thousands, of such cases 
in the United States. It is strange that men do not see their 
selfishness in these matters. On their own personal luxu- 
ries they will spend liberally. But when a wife wants 
small amount, say only enough to subscribe for “ Peterson,” 
the answer often is, “I can't afford it.” Now every wife 
ought to have her tastes gratified as well as the husband's 
If he has his segar, she ought to have her magazine. Cer 
tainly, of the two, the latter is really the most useful. Cer 
tainly, also, it does more to beautify and refine a home. 

, More than this. It would be better for husbands, and !s 
only fair to wives, if wives had a little money, every year, 
to spend as they please. A correspondent writes on this 
subject as follows: “I think if men placed more confidence 
in their wives, giving them money, without knowing just 
what it is spent for, they would spend less, at the same time 
have some trifles their taste might covet. It must ke mor 
tifying to a true woman, who cannot control this mere pit- 
tance, without asking her ‘liege iord,’ and receive in reply, 
‘can’t afford it.’ I have been married twenty years, and 
have never asked my husband for money or dress, He 
hands me money, without questions. I get what I like; ifhe 
thinks I need more, he gets it. In return for this confidence, 
I have many times ged to save iderable pin money, 
and met more pressing demands, I write this long letter, 
not to annoy, but that you may give some hints in the Editor's 
Table, in regard to it.” 

All that our correspondent says we cordially endorse, 
Wife and husband are partners in more senses than one, 
If the wife attends to the household, she does her share of 
the work: the husband’s work is to make the money to 
keep the household going.. But when the money is made, 
the wife is as much entitled to be consulted’ in the spending 
of it, and to enjoy it,as the husband is. As a rule, wives are 
not sufficiently r bered in spending an income: the hus 
band claims the lion’s share ; and—which is the oddest part 
of it—is often sincerely uuconscious that he is doing so. He 
is selfish without knowing it. We hardly suppose that thes 
remarks will convert any one. But we have thought it our 
duty to make them, for i¢ is of other things, also, and not 
merely of “ Peterson,” that hasbands often say, unjustifiably, 
“T can’t afford it.” 


“Tue Best Now Pusuisnep.”—A lady writes:—* Pleas 
receive my thanks for the enjoyment I have received from 
your excellent book. It still retains its unexceptionable 
purity. It is quite different from many of the magazines, 
that give abundant promise of much fruit, but wither in the 
bud. I think , for ladies, the book is the best now published. 
Taking a lively interest in its success, I have raised a club 
of eight.” 


“Taken For Years.”—A lady writes: “Your magazine 
has been taken by some member of our family for years, and 
> has given the greatest satisfaction. I distinctly rememb 
the time when my mother used to take me up on her |p 
and read ‘ Peterson’ to me by the hour; but it is now J 
turn to read it to her; and she awaits its arrival as anxious 











as I do myself.” 
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Appit10oxs To CLuBs may be made at the price paid by the 
rest of the club. When enough additioual subscribers have 
thus been seat to make a second club, the person sending 
them, is entitled to a second premium, or premiums. Always 
nutify us, however, when such a second club is completed. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 
Only all such additional subscribers must begin, like the rest 
of the club, with the January number. 

A Wipow may be d by her d d husband's 
name, or initials. The widows of John Adams, or James 
Madison, for instance, would have been properly addressed, 
a3 Mrs. John Adams, or Mrs, James Madison. A letter, de- 
signed for a gentleman's wife, may be addressed to her, 
using his initials, as, for example, Mrs. Schuyler Colfax, or 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. s , 

“On! Summer Nicut!”—An extra illustration, and of that 
beautiful song, which all lovers of music delight in. Who 
that has ever heard it sung by the silver-tongued Brignoli 
can ever forget it? 

*Oh! Summer night 
So softly bright!” 

“Tur, Fives? Beapina.”—A lady writes: “I think your 
magazine has the finest reading of any I take. I never was 
so’eager for a book, as for the December number, to. finish 
the ‘ Reigning Belle.’ ” 


Ad. 





Fanny's Furrtamion.—-This te]ls its own story. We fear 
that little Fanny is a horn coquette. She is determined to 
have Charley's rose, indifferent as she pretends to be. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages. By 
Henry Hullam, LL. D., F.R.A.S. Incorporating in the text the 
author's Latest researches, with additions from recent writers, and 
adopted. to the use of students. By William Smith, D.C. L., LL. D. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The title of 
this volume very lucidly sets forth its character. It is really 
a student’s Hallam, To call it an abridgment would mis- 
lead: it is condensed and corrected; but the brevity is prin- 
cipally gained by omitting repetitions, We prefer it, not 
only to the original edition, but to the later and revised 
ones; in fact, we consider it the best Hallam extant. We 
may add that it is published with the sanction of the de- 
ceased author’s representatives. 

Dogs and their Doings, By the Rev. F..O. Morris, B. A., au- 
thor of “ A History of British Birds” 1 vol., amall 4to. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Whoever likes dogs will like this 
book. Whoever is fond of beautiful typography and effec- 
tive illustrations, will not only like it, but be, charmed with 
it. The are i ble, and all veracious: 
they almost make us think dogs have souls: they certainly 
prove a wonderful amount of intelligence and reasoning, as 
well as of heart in dogs. The binding of the volume is par- 
ticularly rich. — , 

A Noble Woman. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Bros.—This is the latest of Mrs. 
Stephen’s novels that has been published in book form. 
Those who are reading “Bought with a Price,” need no fur- 
ther recommendation of “ A Noble Woman,” for they know, 
for themselves, how vivid and powerful a writer Mrs. 
Stephens is. : 

Gentle Measures in the Management and Training of the Yorng. 
By Jacab Abbott. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers—A very excellent little treatise, advocating gentle, 
yet firm treatment of the young, and urging that such is the 
best, if not the only, way to train up children aright. Nu- 
merous illustrations enforce the text. 
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Sing-Song. A Nursery Rhyme-Book. By Christina G. Roe- 
setti, With One Hundred and Twenty Illustrations by Arthur 
Hughes, engraved by the Brothers Duiziel. 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers—In every way this isa charming book. 
The verses are admirable, the iilustrations profuse as well 
aswhoice, the paper and printing excoptionably govd, and 
thebinding beautiful. We doubt if any book published this 
season will be so popular with-the litle folks. 

Japan in Our Day. Compiled and Arranged by Bayard Tay- 
lor. 1 vol. 12 mo. New York: Charles Scribner & Co.—This is 
the first of a series of books, “The Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration, and Adventure,” which Scribner & Co. 
are publishing. The work before us is full of information, 
and is profusely illustrated. It is nota mere dry compila- 
tion, but very entertaining, and will, or ought to be, ex- 
tensively popular. 

The Gowntry of the Dwarfs. By Paul Du Chaillu. 1 vol. 
12 mo. -New York: Harper & Brothers.—Here is just the book 
for a boy. Stories of travel and adventure are. always wel- 
come, and ought to be, to a high-spirited lad ; and this is one 
of the most fascinating of such narratives. The volume is 
illustrated with numerous graphic engravings, among which 
figure prominently the houses of the little men, the dwarfs, 
of whom Du Chaillu tells. 

Woman's Worth and Worthl By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 
12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers——Tho burden of this 
work is well put by the author in her preface, “The only 
way out of our estate of sin and misery,” she Says, “is the 
slow growth of individual excellence ; and it is in the home, 
the family, that this excellence must be nurtured.” This 
truth is urged and enforced with all the author’s known 
skill and earnestness. 

John Th ci Blockh d, and A 2 ying Portraits. By 
Louisa: Parr, author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.—One of the best novels that has ap- 
peared lately is “Dorothy Fox,” and this is a collection of 
stories by the same author. “ Trethill Farm,” “ How It All 
Happened,” “ A Will of Her Own,” and “The Golden Can- 
ister,” are among the best of them; but all are good. 

The Wonders of Water. From the French by Gaston Tissan- 
thier. Edited, with numerous additions, by Schele De Vere, D. D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., 12 mo, New York’: C. Scribner & Co.—This is 
one of that valuable series, the “ Marvels of Nature, Science, 
and Art.” It has sixty-four illustrations. Both text and 
illustrations are first-class. The volume is neatly printed, 
and handsomely bound, 

Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag. By Louisa M. Alcott. 1 vol., 16 mo, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers —Whatever Miss Alcott writes is 
well written. The present little volume is a collection of 
stories for children, of which “My Boys,” “Tessa’s Sure 
prises,” “ The Children’s Joke,” and “ Patty’s Patchwork,” 
are among the best. 

Eva's Adventures In. Shadow Land. By Mary D. Nauman, 
1 vol., 16 mo, Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—A book of 
more than ordinary merit, for children, and quite prettily 
illustrated, 

Tke Deerings of Medbury. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Loring.—The last fiction of a very deserv- 
edly popular American writer. It is even better, as a story, 
we think, than “The Hollands,” or the “ Mills of Tuxbury.” 

Poems. By Mrs. Julia O. R. Dorr. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—A very elegant volume, containing 
many really good poems, and some even more than good. 

Oyrilla, By the author of “ The Initials.” 1 vol.,8 v0. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.—Quite as well-written as either of the 
author's earlier works, and very much better than her last. 

Hannah, -By the author of “ John Halifax.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers,—A handsome octavo edition of 
match others already published, and suitable for the library. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—-DECORATIONS FOR THE TABLE. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. : 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, 
village, and cross-roads, Address Peterson's MaGazIne, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tue CaTaLocur or T. B. Pererson & Brorners gives a 
list of the best and cheapest novels published in the United 
States. If you wish.a novel or novels, to read in the winter 
evenings, send fora catalogue and select one or more volumes. 
Catalogues sent gratis, Address T. B, Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





EXAMPLE For THE Laprrs.—Mrs. Hannah B. Fowler, 
Newburyport, Mass., has earned with her Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, in twelve years, $6018.25, without paying cent for 
repairs. © 

Tne Hovsrnotp Recerprs, of “Peterson,” are always 
tested before being printed. Says a lady, renewing her sub- 
scription, “they are worth to me much more than the price 
of the magazine.” 





DECORATIONS FOR THE TABLE. 

IN OFFERING THESE HINTS, we start with the pre-sup- 
position that those who will read them are, like ourselves, 
namely, destitute of the rich and rare flowers, a bloom or 
two of which makes the glory of a room. We are writ- 
ing for those who feel a need for flowers about them, 
without having the power to gratify that need lavishly 
and graciously. The most beautiful (artistically) arrange- 
ment of flowers that we have ever seen upon a dinner-table, 
or @ supper-table, was a marvel of simplicity and unconven- 
tionality. There was, of course, the properamount of sparkl- 
ing glass, bright silver, and exquisitely white and weil- 
ironed table-linen. Touches of color were put in by means 
of richly-figured Japanese plates, and dishes that were dot- 
ted about holding sweetmeats and fruits, In the center of 
the table a long, splendidly-carved old black-oak tray stood— 
@ piece of genuine old, deep carving, that would have looked 
rather too solemnly forth from the middle of the festive 
board, if it had not been the receptacle for a large group of 
the most magnificent water-lilies. There is no reason why 
the center of the table should be the most highly favored 
spot. There are those probably at each end who appreciate 
what is pretty and sweet to the full as highly as the ones 
who are i diately in the atmosphere of the center vase. 
When a dining-table is long, it is easy to decorate it with a 
just regard to the claims of all who are seated at it; when it 
is oval, it is easicr; and when it is round, it is easier still. 

To begin with the long table: Place thin, common red 
pots, well-filled with that brightest poor man’s friend, the 
ivy, at equal distances down the table. The ivy must be the 
small-leaved, long-tendriHed sort, in order that it may be 
spread out over a goodly portion of the tablecloth without 
looking gaunt. It should grow in a thick, massive manner 
over the top and down a considerable portion of the sides of 
tne pots, and it sould be very fresh, and free from every par- 
ticle of dust, in order to look well. 

The pots of ivy being placed, a few bunches of Russian 
violets should be dotted about, in, and among the trailing 
sprays. These should be pilaced lowon the cloth, and the 
emaH, young, pale-green leaves should be freely mixed with 
the flowers, otherwise they wil look heavy and dead. In- 
deed, really to look well, the violets should be,put on the 
table in thumb-pots (with the foliage growing well over and 





over, leaving gleams of the red pota visible,) and then a few > 





small plants, well in bloom, of pink:geraniums should be in- 
troduced. We would not admit any other color with this 
arrangement; and we think that anyone who tries it will 
admit that it is. perfeet. 

A very charming way of dressing a table with berries and 
foliage alone is this that we are about to describe. In many 
country districts the bright-berried spindle is found growing 
wild. “There are two varieties that. are equally common, we 
believe. One has a white shell and a bright-red kernel, and 
the other has a red.shell and a brilliant orange kernel. The 
feathery, exquisitely-hued foliage of the wild tamarisk goes 
beautifully with these berries. Have them arranged in a 
circle in the middle of a round table, with a dish of fruit in 
the center of them; and radiating from that circle have 
bouquets of holly and privet,berries, and a few ferns with 
broad fronds. If the ferns are unattainable, the light, grace- 
ful-waving foliage of the larch is mt to be despised. 

Those who are happy enough to live where the mountain 
ash grows can always decorate well. The brilliant rowan 
berries lend themselves grandly to any tasteful design if 
they are handled properly. Indeed, it is a hard matter to 
handle them improperly ; for, in. spite of their beauty, they 
have all the hardiness of the north about them, and won't 
let themselves be crushed and ill-placed. 

Ivy, privet, mountain ash, and holly berries, look admir- 
ably well, when mingled together, especially if any of the 
lighter ferns can be got to fringe them. With these berries 
flowers are not only not necessary, but are better away. 

We have decorated a table Beautifully with different shades 
of moss and grasses alone when we have been hard up for 
other materials, And really the exigencies of the case taught 
us that the hedgerows and woods are a8 good to go to as any 
florist’s shop. The moss can be put in any flat dish or plate, 
or, better still, it adapts itself wonderfully well to the little 
carved or fretwork plateaus or stands that are so universally 
made by ladies now. We prefer a dark wooden groundwork 
to either glass or china for almost every description of flower 
and foliage. 

A small round modern mirror is a boon to those who want 
to dress a round table. Placed flat in the centre of the table, 
with a slender glassful of fragile maidenhair ferns on it, it 
gives a great look of refinement. 

The lové of flowers, and their culture, is so universal, that 
but few houses are without their brilliant blooming geran- 
iums, the chaste and stately callax, or graceful fuchsias, 
brightening the sitting-room windows in winter, and a few 
sprigs of these, mingled with bits of evergreen, will decorate 
a table charmingly. Even a few red-cheeked apples and 
golden oranges, with small branches of green intermixed, 
will give a look of refinement to the most ordinary meal. 

And then the wealth of beauty we have in our summer 
grasses, wild roses, elder flower and berries; in the golden- 
red and asters, and gorgeous maple leaves in the autumn 
only for the trouble of putting out our hand and plucking. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No, II.—Incrpentat Causes or Disease. 

Dress.—Intimately connected with nocturnal dissipation, as 
an incidental cause of disease, is the mode of dressing which 
fashion requires of her worshipping votaries, regardless of 
comfort, and at the sacrifice of health. For she who attends 
operas, receptions, or balls, must bare the head, and more or 
less denude her fair neck and bosom to the keenest winds of 
a winter's solstice, as well as to the sultry blasts of mid-sum- 
mer; and thus clad, she, thonghtlessly, passes from a room 
or ha!l in midwinter, out into an atmosphere far below the 
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freezing point; and thus many step as it were from the halls 
of vanity and pleasure, to the darkened chamber of disease, 
suffering, and death, For, but few of such participants can 
be indaced to put on either hood or shawl; should they have 
providently provided themsvives with either, at a mother’s 
suggestion; and, as for protecting their deli feet with 
gums, against the cold pavement, even though covered with 
snow or ice, they become shocked at the of wear- 
ing such “clumsy” articles, and’ particularly since the soles 
of their boots are “sothick!” And thus they permit the 
cold to penetrate their shods,.and strike and chill the sen- 
tient extremities of the great plantar nerves spread out upon 
the soles of their feet, and, like electricity, the shock is felt 
throughout the body, and @ quinsy, catarrhal, or rheumatic 


+, 








aifection is the result, according as there may be an idiosyn- | 


crasy or predisposition in each individual case. 

This is no overdrawn picture, for'the statistics of the city 
show that our ladies decimate themselves annually with 
cheerfulness, for more than one-tenth die of consumption, 
or other disease of the lungs, either self-induced, or trans- 
mitted by a similar course of conduct by their maternal 
ancestors, 

Padding the chest anteriorly, and the back and hips, is 
very injurious. As this custom is more particularly re- 
sorted to when the party is going out to shop, te promenade, 
or attend receptions, and often upon returning home from 
either, all these artificial cushions are thrown off from parts 
over-heated, and in a full perspirable state, rendering her 
very liable to a catarrh, lumbago, or sciatica; whilst other 
parts of the body and limbs, though better protected than 
formerly, when expansive hoops were in vogue, are still too 
much exposed to the vicissitudes of our climate. 

Hvops worn in the winter season are undeniably full 
fraught with the induction of much suffering, and the in- 
crease of “female complaints,” are largely attributable to 
this fuolish excess of unwise fashion. 





THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Tae Mont or Fesruary.—We have received several let- 
ters asking for information about the proper time to plant 
vegetables, etc. One lady writes:—‘I have derived much 
benefit from your articles on horticulture, especially on 
‘Roses and Rose-Gardens,’ last yeur; but I should like to 
see, also, something mere practical. Many of us, who live 
in country villages, have small vegetable gardens, and would 
be obliged if you would tell us the best varieties, and when to 
plant them. We go on, year after year, planting old varie- 
ties, when, perhaps, with mo more trouble, new varieties 
might give a greater yield, or finer qualities.” 

In reply, we would say, that it is impossible, for so large a 
country a3 this, to tell exactly when to plant particular 
Vegetables. The season is a month, or more, earlier in the 
South than in the Middle States, and from ten days to two 
weeks later in New England than in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. We can, however, give approximate directions. 
We shall divide our remarks into two- parts, each mouth, 
one for the South and South-West, and the other for the 
Middie States and West, comprising, in the latter division, 
the entire North. 

Very little is to be said about the month of February, so 
far asthe latter is concerned. Simple het-beds may, how- 
ever, be now made. useful for forwarding your plants, such 
83 cabbage, tomato, egg-plant, etc. Ifthe weather be mild 
the seeds may be planted, in such, toward the close of the 
Month. In the South and South-West, however, a good deal 
may be done. Plant peas: for the earliest choose the Extra 
Early, which, though not the greatest bearer, is unquestion- 
ably the earliest known, and is of fine flavor. The Tom 
Thumb Pea may now be planted with advantage; ‘also a new 
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Variety of similar habit to Zom Thumb, but of much greatre } keep it as white as possible, 


value, in our opinion, known as M‘Lean’s Little Gem. The 
Adouncer, also a new variety, may be safely recommended, 
for a succession, plant the Early Frame, to be followed by 
Bishop’s Long-pod, Dwarf Marrow, Champion of Englund, and 
other approved varieties. See any good catalogue. Beans 
plant; Cabbage and Cauliflower seed and sow. Remember, 
highly enriched and well-tilled soil will alone preduce good 
crops of the Cabbage tribe, which embrace the Jwruip and 
Ruta Baga. The Cabbage Plants from previous sowings trans- 
plant; also, the Lettuce Plunts, Spinach sow; also, Radishes, 
Carrots, Parsnips, Salsify, and Beets; Asparagus-beds redress. 
This delicious vegetable may be improved by the application 
of salt or refuse pickle, of which heavy dressings may safely 
be given. Grafting execute, if the buds have not started ; 
Squushes and Melons plant, but have at hand the means of 
protection against hard weather. Don’t be deterred from 
fear of loss by change of temperature; the gardener who 
counts every liability will be, in the main, behind his more 
enterprising neighbor. Adam’s Early Corn and Extra Early 
Sugar plant for the first crop, and Brainard’s Sugar and Ever- 
green Sugar at short intervals; plant Early Potatoes, 

Seeds.if wanted, may be had of David Landreth & Son, 
Nos, 21 & 23, South Sixth strect, Philadelphia, or of any 
guod dealer, and most will send catalogues, if written for, 





FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 

Trick witH Corns.—A person having an even number of 
coins in one hand, and an odd number in the other, to tll in 
which hand he has the even number, and in which the odd, 

Desire the person to multiply the number of coins in 
the right hand by an even number, or to conceal the 
artifice better, mame an even number, and tell him to 
multiply by that. He is then to multiply the numberin the 
left hand by an odd number, He is then to add together the 
two products, and tell you the total. If the total is odd, the 
even number of coins will be in the righi hand; ff the total 
is even, the even number of coins will be ip the left hand, 

Example.—Suppose the person has four shillings in his 
right hand, and three in his left, Four multiplied by two 
gives eight, and three multiplied by three gives nine. The 
total is seventeen, an odd number. Now suppose the reverse, 
viz., four shillings in the left hand, and three in the right. 
Four multiplied by three gives twelve, three multiplied by 
two gives six. The total is eighteen, an even number, 

This recreation may be varied in several ways. Thus, if 
a person has a piece of gold in one hand and a piece of silver 
in the other, for this purpose you must call the gold by an 
even number, and the silver by an odd number. To conceal 
this, say to the person (who has, say, a five dollar piece in 
one hand and a shilling in the other,) “the five dollars 
being twenty times the value of the shilling, we will call the 
sovereign twenty, and the shilling one ;” then proceed pre- 
cisely as before. 

You may vary the trick again, so as to tell which of two 
persons holds the gold, etc., by considering the person to the 
right as the right hand, and the person to the left as the 
left hand. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

&@> Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac 
tical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Fillet of Veal Boiled —Bind it round with tape, put it ina 
floured cloth, and in cold water; boil very gently for two 
hours and a half, or, if simmered—which is, perhaps, the 
better way—four hours will be taken; it may be sent to table 
in bechamel, or with oyster-sauce, Caro should be taken to 
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Boiled Neck of Mution—Four pounds of the middle, or best 
end of the neck of mutton, a little salt. Trim off a portion 
of the fat, should there be too much, and if it is to look par- 
ticularly nice, the chine-bone should be sawn down, the ribs 
stripped half-way down, and the ends of the bones chopped 
off; this is, however, not necessary. Put the meat into suf- 
ficient boiling water to cover it; add a little salt, and remove 
scum. Draw the sauce-pan to the side of the fire, and let the 
water get so cool that the finger may be botne in it; then 
simmer very slowly and gently until the meat is done, which 
will be in about an hour and a half, or rather more, reckon- 
ing from the time that it begins to simmer. The turnips 
should be boiled with the mutton; and, when at hand, a few 
carrots will also be found an improvement. These, however, 
if very large and th.ck, must be cut into long thinnish 
pieces, or they will not be sufficiently done by the time the 
mutton is ready. Garnish the dish with carrots and turnips 
placed alternately round the mutton, The liquor in which 
the meat is boiled will make excellent broth with the addi- 
tion of a little parsley, thyme, an onion, and some Scotch 
barley. 

Dressing Cold Meat.—Cut the meat in pieces, and lay them 
in a mould in layers, well seasoned. Then pour over and 
fill the mou!d with some clear sonp, nearly cold, wh'ch, when 
left to stand some hours, will turn out to be as firm as isin- 
glass, especially if shank bones were boiled in the soup. 
Should the cold meat be veal or poultry, the addition of 
some small pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs, 
cut in slices, and put between the layers of meat, is a great 
improvement. Another way to dress cold meat i* to have 
it minced very fine, well seasoned, and put in patty-pans 
with a thin crust below and above it, and baked in a quick 
oven. Cold meat, cut in small pieces, and put in a pie-dish, 
with butter poured over it, and baked until the batter rises, 
is another good way. Potato-pie is a capital method of using 
cold meat. The meat shou!d be cut in pieces and covered 
with mashed potatoes, then put into the oven to bake wntil 
the potatoes are well browned. 

Turkish Dolmas.—Mince fine one pound of becf and one 
quarter of a pound of fat; add to them one teacupfull of 
swelled rice, some chopped parsley, a small eschalot, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Put some large vine-lcaves, or, if 
they cannot be had, some delicate cabbage-leaves, in boiling 
water for a few minutes, then place a small quantity of the 
minced meat, etc., in each, fold the leaf over so as to make it 
about two inches square, fasten the dolmas up, and place 
them carefully in a stew-pan, with enough water or broth to 
cover them; simmer them gently for an hour and a half, and 
serve them with white sauce made either with the broth 
they have been cooked in, or water, flour, yolk of eggs, and 
butter; add lemon-juice to flavor. Another receipt which I 
have, gives mutton instead of beef, but the directions for pre- 
paring tlie dish are very similar. 

Breast of Veal ala Provencale——Cut the breast into small 
square pieces, place them in a saucepan with some spoonfuls 
of oil, butter, or drippings, onions cut iu thin slices, a bay- 
Teaf and thyme chopped finely, and salt and pepper. Cover 
the saucepan, and cook slowly for two hours with fire above 
and below, taking care to stir the contents from time to time. 
Some minutes before serving, add-a-little soup stock, and a 
large spoonful of chopped parsley; put it bask on the fire, 
detach from the bottom with a wooden spoon ; let it cook an 
instant and serve. 


Mitton Kidneys Broiled—Skin and split without parting 
asunder; skewer them through the outer edge, and keep 
them flat; lay the open sides first to the fire, whieh should 
be clear and brisk ; in ten minutes turn them; sprinkle with 
salt and Cayenne, and when done, which will be in three 
minutes afterwards, take them from ‘the fire, put a piece of 
butter inside them, squeeze some lemon-juice over them, and 
serve as-hot as possible. 





Potted Veal and Bacon.—Cut thin slices of veal, and the 
same quantity of nice bacon; then rub together some dried 
sweet basil or savory, very fine, until reduced to a powder, 
and lay in a stew-pan a layer of bacon, then a layer of veal, 
and on this sprinkle the powdered herbs, a little grated 
horseradish, then again some bacon and veal, and then herbs 
and horseradish, and a little salt; on this sqeeze a lemon, 
and grate the rind, then cover very tightly, and put it into 
the oven to bake for three hours; then take it out and drain 
off all the gravy, pour over it a little mushroom catchup, 
and press it down with a heavy weight, then put it away in 
@ pot tightiy covered. 


Lamb Chops.—Fry them a light brown in butter, then add 
a little water, flour, salt, and'a dust of pepper, to the gravy; 
let it brown, and pour it over,the chops. 


DESSERTS, 


Orange Cream.—Pare the rind of a Seville orange very 
thin, and squeeze the juice of four oranges, and put it, with 
the peel, into a sauce-pan, with one pint of water, eight 
ounces of sugar, and the whites of five eggs, well beaten, 
Mix all together, place it over a slow fire, stir it in one di- 
rection until it looks thick and white, strain it through a 
gauze sieve, and stir it till cold. Beat the yolks of the five 
eggs very thoroughly, and add them to the contents of the 
sance-pan, with some cream. Stir altogether over the fire 
till ready to boil, pour it into a basin, and again stir it till 
quite cold before putting it into glasses, 


Murmalade Pudding.—Take three ounces of fresh butter, 
clarify it, mix it with three ounces of pounded sugar, three 
tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, four eggs, one table 
spoonful of flour. Beat the mixture all together for ten 
minutes with a wooden spoon. Line a mould with sweet 
tart paste; pour the ingredients into the mould. Bake it in 
an oven for an hour and a half. Stick the pudding with al- 
monds, and serve with custard-sauce, 


Lemon Tarts.—Mix well together the juice and grated rinds 
of two large lemons, half a pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
two eggs, and the crumb of two sponge-cakes; beat it 
thoroughly smooth, and put it into twelve patty-pans, lined 
with a light puff paste; bake them until the crust is dune. 


CAKES. 
Bath Buns.~-Mix four tea-spoonfuls of yeast, the yolks of 
four eggs, and the whites of three, with balf a pound of 
flour; put the mixture before the fire to rise. Then rub in 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, half a pound of powdered 
lump sugar, and a few caraway comfits Beat half a pound 
of butter to a cream, and mix all well together, Divide the 
mixture into buns, and arrange them on a buttered tin. 
Brush them over with white of ege, sprinkle white sugar 
over them, and lay on some pieces of citron and some cara- 
way comfits. Bake in a moderate oven from twenty minutes 
to balf an hour. 


Portugal Cakes.—The necessary ingredients are one pound 
of flour; half a pound of butter, three eggs, a little cream, 
threo quarters of a pound of fine sugar, some currants, and 
the peel of three lemons; Mix the flour, half the butter, the 
yolks of hree eggs, tand the white of one. Add sufficient 
cream to make it into a soft paste, and then add the sugar 
and the currants, and grate in the lomon-peel, roll out the 
paste, putting in the remainder of'the butter, divide it into 
cukes, and bake them upon tins. 


Tea-cake.—One pint of flour, into which put two tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar; one cup of sweet milk, into which 
“put one tea-spoonful of soda; two table-spoonfuls of butter, 
and one cup of sugar mixed well together; then break into 
it two eggs; add milk and flour; flavor with grated rind aad 
juice of a lemon, 
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FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fie. 1.—Watkrne-Dress or Dark-GreEen Satin.—The 
lower-skirt is quite plain; the upper-skirt is about the same 
depth in front as at the back, looped up at the sides with 
cords and tassels, and trimmed with a band of fur. The 
jacket is rather loose, with half-wide sleeves, and trimmed 
with fur. Black velvet hat, ornamented with black feather 
and pink roses, 

Fig. 1.—Watkinc-Dress or Stonz-CoLoreD CaSHMERE.— 
The under-skirt has one deep flounce, very fully plaited, and 
trimmed with two bias bands of cashmere, headed by a row 
of black velvet; the upper-skirt is slightly looped at the 
sides, and trimmed with a bias. band of cashmere, and a row 
of black velvet. The basque is cut to represent a vest front, 
and, with the coat sleeve, with the wide gauntlet cuff, is 
trimmed iike the upper-skirt. Stone-colored felt hat, with 
black trimmings. : 

Fico, u1.—Bripe’s-Dress or Waite S1tx.—The skirt is 
trimmed with bias bands of silk, piped on either side with 
white satin; then bands pass up on each side of the skirt, 
and are caught together in three places with white satin 
bows. The high waist is made with a small basque, headed 
by satin pipings, and with the wide sleeves, also trimmed 
with a bias band of the silk, piped with satin, is finished 
with a rich white fringe. Wreath of orange-blossoms on the 
head, and a long tulle veil. 

Fic. 1v.—Bripemarw’s Dress oF WHITE TARLATAN OVER 
Wut Si1Lk.—The breadths are puffed lengthwise into bands 
of white satin, edged on either side with white blond; 
about half a yard from the bottom of the dress the tarlatan 
widths are left open, showing three large satin bows on the 
white silk. The body is made half-high, with square front, 
and puffed sleeves, and is trimmed with blond, satin, and 
statin bows. White roses in the hair. It is now customary 
for bridemaids to wear colors. The satin bands, bows, and 
the flowers, can be either of light blue, pink, green, mauve, 
or crimson, as may suit the fancy. 

Fig. v.—CarriaGe on Wacktne-Dress or Biursu-Gray 
§ux.—The under-skirt is trimmed with two narrow flounces 
each headed by two rows of black. velvet; the upper-skirt, 
which falls full at the back, but which is not looped up, is 
open in front, and trimmed with one ruffle, which nearly 
reaches the top row of velvet on the lower-skirt, and is 
headed by three rows of black velvet. The basque is nearly 
tight-fitting, cut in points, back and front, and is trimmed 
with a narrow rufile of the silk, with a black lace of the 
same width over it, and finished by three rows of velvet 
around the neck and the wide sleeves. Black velvet hat, 
trimmed with pink roses. 

Fic. vi.—CarrIAGE-Dress or Rich Biack Stix, ELano- 
RATELY TRIMMED.—The lower-skirt has three flounces, put 
on with a heading, and cut out at the bottom in a bag- 
shaped pattern, which is finished at the edge with a narrow 
black silk braid. Just above this bag-shaped pattern, on 
each flounce, is a piping of black satin. The tunic is rounded 
in front, square at the back and sides, and slightly caught 
upin the back. This tunic, as well as the jacket, is trimmed 
to correspond with the skirt. 

Fic. vit.— Watxinc-Dress or Brown Portin.—The skirt 
has but one scant flounce, headed by three rows of fur, the 
tunic is very deep in front, aud quite short, and rather full 
at the back ; that, as wel: as the small basque, with its very 
Wide sleeves, is also trimmed with fur. 

GeneraL REMARKS.—Probably the most popular out-of- 
door wrap this winter is the double cape, cut up the back, 
or it is more generally a loose sacque, without sleeves, with a 
cape falling over it. It is sometimes made of velvet, heavily 
embroidered, and trimmed with rich fringe; though it is usu- 
ally of cloth, cashmere, etc., etc., in less costly materials. It 


has not so dressy an appearance asa tighter fitting garmenit ; | 


but it is eomifortable, easily put on, and easily made, and so is 
Popular, 


Waat are called costumes denteles are much worn in Paris, 
These are trimmed neither with fur, lace, or fringe, but the 
edges are cat out in round scallops not very far apart. When 
the material of the costume is silk, these scallops are piped 
with velvet, and when it is velvet, silk is used forthe piping, 
and the silk is often of a contrasting color. One exquisite 
dress (scarcely suitable for our working country, but which 
we describe, in order to show the style) was of prune velvet, 
scalloped out at the edges, and thescailops corded with pale- 
blue corded silk. The style was original, and it was in ex- 
quisite taste. The petticoat was bordered with a scalloped 
flounce, the open tunic was looped up at the sides, the 
bodice had deep basques, likewise scalloped out at the edges, 
and over it was worn a China crépe sash, fastened at the back. 
Very frequently a fringe is added below the scallops with 
good effect. An iron-gray poplin dress, scalloped out with 
black velvet, forms a very distinguished toilet. 

Some of the newest dresses are made without tunics, 
and the skirts flounced up to the waist. In some cases the 
flounces are bias, trimmed at the bottom, and put on with 
a cord; in other cases they are box-plaited, and again they 
are scalloped, and corded with velvet, like the dress just de- 
scribed. Of course, these flounces must all be narrow, and 
there is but little difference between the width of the lower 
ruffle and the upper one, In these dresses the body has a 
deep basque, and is trimmed to correspond with the skirt. 

For THE LAST TWO WINTERS BLAck Bonnets have been al- 
most universally worn, but this winter they are trimmed 
with color. A pink feather, a blue feather, or a flower of 
some bright shade is invariably added to a black bonnet. 
Colored bonnets are also more general ; and for full dress oc- 
casions, pale-blue and bright-pink velvet bonnets are coming 
into vogue. Bonnets composed of two colors are also fash- 
ionable, as pearl-gray, ruby velvet, maroon velvet, and light- 
blue satin ; black velvet and pink satin, etc. 

Hien Hats, somewhat like the Tyrolean in form, are ex- 
tremely pretty covered with plain black velvet, and orna- 
mented with a tuft of black feathers, a square, jet buckle 
fastening down a black gros grain roll of ribbon. Bonnets 
intended for demi-toilet wear are trimmed occasionally with 
either hawk’s or pheasant’s feathers, arranged as a coronet 
im front, and turning flat over the crown, not upright, as it 
was the fashion formerly to arrange them in hats. 

Lace is much used for evening dress, put on in all the de- 
vices that fancy may suggest. It trims tunics, forms flounces 
vandykes, spirals, side trimmings, etc., according to the quan- 
tity of lace, or the wish of the wearer. 

Wreatus anp Hatr-WREaTHS are again becoming fash- 
ionable for the hair, in place of the single flower or spray 
of flowers so long worn. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1—Dress or Brve Porrin ror a Smatt Bor.—The 
front is made with a plain piece, nicely fitting, which gives 
it the appearance of a double-breasted dress, and is trimmed 
with two rows of black velvet buttons. The bottom of the 
dress is braided with black silk braid. 

Fig. 11.—Dress or Gray CASHMERE For A Youne Giri.— 
The skirt has ome deep, full-plaited flounce. The mantle is; 
of gray cashmere also, reaching half way down the skirt 
has a double cape, open at the back, and is scalloped out, 
and bound with black velvet; a row of black velvet heads 
the scallops, and a bow with long ends is placed at the back 
of the neck. 

Fic. u1.—Faont oF THE Dress AND MANTLE just described, 

Fro. rv.— Back or tHe Boy’s Dress, (Fig. 1.)—It will be 
seen that the basque is cut up the back, that the dress is 
! full behind, aud that it is all finished with black silk 


{ braiding. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and isin every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 
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Goods Stores. Ack for EUREKA DIAPE. "aha A 
Hp Airy PATENT DIAPERCO, Take no wo hor pe 
A sure relief 


KIDDER'S PASTILLES. “rier. 
rice 40c. by mail. Stowe. & Co., Charlestown, M 
AGENTS suet As aut my g 
G. Srixson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


$375 A MONTH-—1o sell our Universal Cement, 











Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me, 


Ladies having Birds use the Excelsior 
Water and Vermin Proof CAGE 
MA'T. Great convenience in keeping 
fo. the Cage clean. Recommended by thou- 
~\ sands. Sent to any address ( prepaty 2 
") Pkgs. (42 Mats each) 50¢., 5 Pkgs. 
SI. Send inside measure of cage. 
$ Lust § months. Send for Circular. 
SCHENCK €é CO., 





90 Ann Street, N. ¥. 


JUST OUT! OUR NEW 


HEELER & WILSON 


SEWING MACHINE. 

BUY NO OTHER!!! IT IS THE BEST!!! 
PETERSON & CARPENTER, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 

No, 914 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, 


TRE COROLLA NIPPLE SELELD 


Is the best thing yet devised to prevent 
*) and cure Sore Nipples. A pair, with 
directions, sent by mail, on receipt of 








Address 


“COROLLA SHIELD CO.” 
Bow 3985 P, 0., or 18 Dey Street, N. ¥. 


$1.25. 





138800 REWARD is offered by ‘ 
Gaterrh Remedy f for s a cane ot! 
“Cold in Head,” Catarrh or fa 
Sree he cannot cure, & 

mane a et 50 cts. 


OUR NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
FOR 1872, 


Containing a complete list of Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, also, 


PETER HENDERSON’S 
SPRING CATALOGUE OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS 
Each contains a colored oe and combined, make about 
ono rege pages, are now ready, and will be mailed on receipt of 

cents. 


itindorkinta, 


GEEDSMEN, 35 CORTLANDT 8ST. New York. 
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FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine 
Will sew everything needed in a family, from the heaviest to 
the lightest fabric. 
1T DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 


AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE Co, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
39 Union Square, New York, 


Rare and Beautiful Flowers and Choice Voretables 


CAN ALWAYS BE OBTAINED BY SOWING 





B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 PARK PLACE & 20 MURRAY ST., N. Y. 


IMPORTERS, GROWERS, AND DEALERS IN 


Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 


SMALL FRUITS, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
Fertilizers, & Other Requisites for the Farm & Garden. 


The Eighteenth Annual Edition of their celebrated Seed 
Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and Kit- 
chen Garden, will be ready for distribution early in Janu- 
ary, and mailed to our customers of 1871 as rapidly as 
possible, and to all applicants, upon receipt of 25 cents; am 
edition beautifully bound in cloth, 75 cents. This is with- 
out exception the largest and best Catalogue ever published 
. this or any other country. It will contain nearly 200 

page s, oe several hundred finely executed engravings 

vorite flowers and vegetables, and a ee colored 
Chromo ofa group of twenty of the mo: Py res gee 
in cultivation. Alsoa Teovictiee list o ety ies and 
varieties of flower and vegetable seeds, *netnding all the 
novelties of the past season, with full directions for culture. 


Address 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
BP. O. Bow &712 New York City. 
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